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’Po the Editor of the Christian Observar. 


Ir you deem the following remarks 
on Family Prayer, written originally 
for a friend, worthy of insertion in 
your pages, I shall be glad if they 
meet the eye of any who, living in 
the habitual neglect of the duty of 
which they treat, may be induced to 
bestow upon them a practical atten- 
tion. The very heathens had their 
fenates and household gods ; yet many 
a family of professed Christians 
will not blush to avow, in the words 
of the Roman historian, * \odzs la- 
rem Jamiliarem nullum !” No altar 
no priest ! no sacrifice! A divine of 
the last century observed, that a 
family without prayer is, like a house 

without a roof, exposed to every 

storm. Would that this paper might, 

under the Divine blessing, induce 

even one such family toinstitute this 

hallowed rite ; and should “ the 

rains descend, and the wiads beat 

upon that house,”’ may they find that 

the favour of the God whom they 

Worship is their protection in every 

storm ! H. 


but our Maker and ourselves to be 
acquainted. Inthe house of Godan 
assembled district unite in acknow- 
lecging their common wants and 
imploring general blessings. And 
though we ought to rejoice in the 
provision made for our devotion by 
the wisdom and piety of our Refor- 
mers, in the use ofa pure and simple, 
but sublime ritual, which applies to 
some of the most retiring feelings of 
the heart, while it grasps, in its com- 
prehensive ranve, the staie and con- 
dition of the world, it is obvious that 
some interniediate link is needed, 
suited to the scenes and events which 
form the history of each Jamily in 
this great assembiave. Some altar 
should be set up without the pre- 
cincts both of the temple and the 
Chamber, to be periodicaily approach- 
ed by the members of each social 
circie, where their united spiritual 
concerns may be transacted with the 
Universal Parent in heaven, the God 
and Father of all the families of the 
earth. 
I propose to consider the obliga. 
tion, the privilege, and the advantages 
Famity Prayer may be regarded of famiiy devotion. 
asa kind of supplementary service. 1. With regard to the obligation, 
It occupies a place between public it has been commanded by God him- 
Worship and private devotion. ; The self, if not expressiy, yet, at least, 
latter is too special and particular, by implication so strong that it is 
the former too general, to meet the next to impossible to entertain a 
€xigencies of social and domestic doubt of his will respecting it— 
life. In private, we unbosom our What means, otherwise, the com- 
inmost souls to our Father which mendation bestowed upon that patri- 
Seeth in secret ; and when no eyeis arch who might well be regarded as 
fixed upon us but his, and no ear but a model to every parent in respect to 
his is open toour accents,we disclose family religion—* I know him, that 
difficulties and temptations, hopes he will command his cAét/dren and his 
and fears, with which we desire none Aouseho/d after him, and they sha 
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keep justice and judgment?” What 
mean else those injunctions to the 
children of Israel to speak ef ihe sta- 
tutes of God, and to explain his ordi- 
nances to their offspring as they 
walked by the way, or sat in their 
house, as they laid down, and as they 
rose up, to the intent that they might 
not forget the works of God, but 
teach their children the same? Do 
we not read alsoof tury to be poured 
out on the familics that call not on 
God’s name?* And is there not, 
likewise, a most encouraging pro- 
mise made to social prayer ? “ Wher- 
ever two or three,” the smallest pos- 
sible number to compose a family, 
** are met in my name, there am Tin 
the midsi of them.” 

The duty is, in fact, so reasonable 
and so co-incident with the general 
injunctions of Scripture, that it seems 
to need no express eppointment. 

2. ltisafrivilereas weil as aduty. 
—It has been truly remarked, that 
“the aged and the young, the parent 
and the child, the master and the 
servant, on their knees before the 
God of heaven, and in the presence 
ofeach other, forgetting, for a while, 
the one his inferiority, the other his 
pre-eminence, and only remembering 
so much of their mutual relation to 
each other as may unite them more 
closely in supplication to their com. 
mon Father; such a group and such 


* This and the preceding texts must not, 
nerhaps, be pressed as literally inculcating 
that stated service which we are accustom- 
ed to denominate Family Prayer. But their 
general import bears fairly and strongly on 
the pout. Lhe religious instructions and 
exhortations of Abraham and ofevery pious 
Isrzelite in his famivywontd doubtless ‘ake 
something of a regular form; and though 
the expression ‘ famiiies that call not upon 
my name” is primarily only a periphrasis 
ty describe the tdolatrous nations, yet the 
specific tact mentioned serves to indicate 
toat the families of true behevers are such 
as do call upon the name of God generally, 
and doubtless, among other ways, in stated 
family deveion, consisting of reading and 
instruction, of prayer and praise. 
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an occasion must kindle zeal in the 
most languid bosom, and communi- 
cate warmth and spirit to the coldest 
heart.”’ Like the chamber of the 
dying Christian, this scene is * pri- 
vileged beyond the common walks 
of life.’ The Most High will not 
disdain to visit such a habitation, J 
will dwell in them, and walk inthem; 
and they shall be my people, and [ 
will be their God.” ‘* Them that 
honour me, I will honour.” And 
surely the children of such a family 
will not lose their portion of the here- 
ditary blessing. ‘* Their sons shail 
grow up as the young plants, and 
their daughters be like the polished 
corners of the temple.” 

8. But the advantages of this ve- 
nerable custom deserve to be more 
fully stated—Most of them may be 
comprised under religious instruc- 
tion—domestic government—family 
union—and public peace. 

That it is the duty ofthe Christian 
te convey religious instruction to the 
several members of his household, 
cannot admit of a doubt. And surely 
no general medium of communica- 
tion for this purpose can be selected 
with a greater probability of success, 
than family worship. The perusal of 
the Scriptures should, of course, form 
a conspicuous part of this duty, and 
probably, as far as is practicable and 
expedient, in a regular series and 
order. An opportunity is thus af- 
forded for those of a family who have 
little leisure, and, perhaps, less abili- 
ty or inclination, to read for them- 
selves, to acquire a familiarity with 
the general tenor of the word of God, 
parts (and but parts) of which. they 
hear explained from the pulpit. 
There is something so gentle, so free 
from embarrassments, and yet 80 
forcible, in these daily lessons, when 
suitebly conducted, that the dullest 
understanding, we might hope, would 
at length be penetrated, and the hard- 
est heart softened. 

A second advantage was the fac! 
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lity afforded by it in domestic govern- 
ment.—-It tends to Impose a constant 
check onthe bad passions which may 


be ready to arise in any individual of 


the household! The instruction thus 
daily afforded to the members of the 
family respecting their relative du- 
ties and responsibilities, will, under 
the blessing of God, closely connect 
itself with the suppression of sintul 
desires and vain purposes! It will 
tend to bridie frivolous conversation, 
io sober the excesses of intemperate 
mirth, to smooth down the rough- 
nesses of temper, and to banish what- 
ever Is morose and gloomy from 
every brow! Such, at least, is its ten- 
dency as far as its beneficial effects 
come into due operation. And with 
what €ase may a parent or master 
govern where children and servants 
approve the command as reasonable, 
and have learned and loved to obey— 
not aS Unto Man, but unto God ! 

Another benefit resulting from this 
duty was its tendency to unite the va- 
rious members of a family, and to 
inspire mutual confidence and love. 
Religion, which is confessedly the 
best bond of union in larger conmmu- 
nities, is likewise so among the indi- 
viduals of more confined circles. A 
degree of friendship is almost neces- 
sarily generated by this daily assem- 
bling of the members of a well regu- 
lated housebold—-brothers and sisters, 
domestics and visiters—independent- 
ly of those frequent allusions which 
occur in reading the Scriptures and 
addressing our great common Pa- 
rent, to the community of their wants, 
and hopes, and Joys. 


Nil caritate mutua fratrum, nihil 
Jucundius concordia ; 

Non aura suavis balsami quum funditur 
Aronis in sacrum caput ; 

Non ros tenella gemmulis argenteis 
Pingens Sionis gramina, 

Aut verna dulci inebrians uel:gine 
Hermonis intonsi juga. 


But effects like these will be ulti- 
mately felt beyond the limits of the 
Drivate circle ; for “ parents, magis- 
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trates, senators, ministers of religion, 
were once children in a tamily.” 
Aud where shall such hopeful sub- 
jects be nurtured for tie state us in 
a religious and well ordered house- 
bola Where can loya! obedience be 
better learned towerds that authority 
which is as the parent of the peopie, 
than Ina scene in which the parent 
Is acting 1p the spirit of a mild mo- 
narch £ And how can insubordination 
among that great class of the com- 
munity, the servants of families, be 
better checked than by platn and af- 
feciionate instruction in their duties, 
combined with the powerful persua- 
sive of a Christian example. 

It has been justly observed, that 
“ Many call for church-reformation 
and state-reformation, who yet are 
the troublers of the times them- 
selves, anc will not reform one little 
family. If men would agree in a holy 
education of their servants and chil- 
dren, church and state would soon 
be reformed. The efforts of the 
Christian minister would thus be es- 
sentially seconded; for children and 
Servants Judge of things, not from 
what one man says to them one day 
in a week, but trom what every per- 
son is saying every cay.” 

So forcibly do these considerations 
strike my mind, that I cannot but 
adopt the sentiment, that “if the ex- 
istence of God and the immortality 
of man were equivocal, if death and 
judgment, heaven and hell, were as 
doubtful as they are sure, yet family 
worship would possess such re- 
Commendations as no prudent man 
would think it wise to eppose ; 
and finding the order and inteyrily, 
the submission and the good will, the 
fidelity of servants, the love of chil- 
dren, and the union of all springing 
from this duty, we should stili be 
gainers by assembling our families 
for the offices of prayer and praise, 
though it were even ascertained that 
prayer should be fruitless, and praise 
superfluous.” 

In concluding this paper, it may 
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be well! to advert to some of the ex. 
amples of the wisest and best of men, 
in support and illustration of the duty 
of cherishing family reilzion. We 
have before mentioned the case of 
Abraham. Of Moses it 1s recorded 
that he was faithtuolin «ll his house ; 
and ois illustrious successor express- 
ed A's determinatlon in the memora- 
ble resolution, * As for me, and my 
house. we wili serve the Lord.” O! 
Cornelius, it 1s declared, that ** he 
feared God, witb ali his house, and 
prayed to God alway.” [might also 
mention Elkanah and Hannah, Zach 

ariab and Evizabeth, and that interest- 
ing family in whose house the Sa- 
viour bimsell often abode; fer ** he 
loved Mary and her sister, and L za- 
rus;° thousra, perhaps, in several of 
these examples, the duty arises, ra- 
ther by way of inference, than ex- 
pressiy from what is recorded. 

Po pass Over the accounis given 
of the Gomesiic worstip of tee pri- 
mitive Christians, and co cescend 
more Immediately to modern times, 
it may be observed, that some of the 
most excellent men amongst the fatty, 
as well as the clergy, have tes:ified 
their epinion of the importance of 
family devotion, by their own obser- 
vance of the duty 

In Burnet’s Life of Sir Matthew 
Hale, we find this passare: “ He 
used constantly to worship God 22 Avs 


Family, periormipg it always himself, 


if there was no clergyman present.”? 

The biographer of Burnet himself 
remarks of 4im—* He was an early 
riser: private meditation occupied 
the first two hours and the last half 
hour of the day. His first and last 
appearance to his family was at their 
morning and evening prayers, which 
were always performed by hiwself, 
though his chaplains were present. 
He drank his tea in Company with 
his children, and took that opportu. 
nity of instructing them tn religion. 
He went through the Old and New 
Testament with them three tees, 
sivine his own comment upon it for 


4 
an hour every morning.” 
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In the life of that simple-hearted 
and contented, I had almost said in- 
nocent man, Lzaac Walton, there is an 
Interesting account of the domestic 
devotions of Mr. Nicholas Farrer; 
und, in the life of bis contemporery, 
George Herbert, a similar testimony 
is borne to Ais babits of social wor- 
stip. ‘*tils constant public prayers 
did never make him to negiect his 
own private devotions, nor those 
prayers that he thought himscif 
bound to pertorm wh his fumily, 
which were always a set form, and 
dot long, and he did always cenclude 
them with that collect which the 
Church had appointed for the day or 
weck. Tous ne made every day’s 
sunculy a step towards that kingdom 
where impurity Cannot enter.” 

To approach nearer our own day, I 
wouid glance at the mention made of 
the babiis of the late Mr. Bacon, a 
name familiar to every lover of the 
fine aris. [lis biographer, Mr. Cecil, 
states, that + he was a bright exam- 
ple to his family and to the world. 
Religion, with him, was not the Sun- 
day garb of a formalist. Occupied 
With business, exalted by favour, and 
tempted with wealth,religion was sull 
his grand concern. Animated by this, 
his family dwelt in a house of daily 
hrayer and spiritual instruction ” 

The plans of his biographer were 
much the sume. ‘*In his family- 
worship, the Scripture was read in 
course by one of his children. While 
the passare was reading. he frequent- 
ly interspersed short, pithy, and in- 
structive remarks, in the most easy 
and familiar manner. Of his prayers)” 
continues the narrator, “1 can only 
say that I never did, nor do] ever 
expect to hear anv thing like them Jn 
simplicity, unction, and devotion, aid 
in that filial fear, offection, and reve- 
rence which bespoke much of thit 
nearness and close friendship with 
God, which be often expressed as the 
high privilege of a Christian, While 
his prayers comprehended much, 
both in their matter and manner, they 
were always short. He aimed to 
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make his family worship useful, 
without becoming irksome: latterly, 
they were otten alarmine as weil as 
edifying, as he appeared rapidiy hae 
turing for that world where prayer Is 
exchanged for endless praise.” 

[i Dr. Henderson’s Account of his 
Travels In Iccland, several sketches, 
yf no mean interesi, are drawn of the 
domesuc worship of the Islanders. 
In Vol. II. p. 124, he describes the 
Sysselmman, of Skard, colleciing his 
family and leading their hallowed ex- 
ercises with a life and energy which 
few, even of the clergy, weuld sur- 
pass. In p.24, of the same volume, 
he details another scene at Stadar- 
hraun, In a family of eight individu- 
als, assembled round their coarse 
wooden table, when several appro- 
priate Psalms were sung in a very 
lively manner, after which a solemn 
and impressive prayer was offered 
up; all the females placing their 
hands flat on theit faces, so as ene 
rely to cover thelr eves. The 
joy,’ ne adds, © which beamed from 
their countenances, at the conclusion 
of the service, discovered plainly the 
increase of happiness derived from 
their renewed approach te the Foun- 
tain of Bitss.”’ 

But there are two passages In the 
firs. volume so truly interesting, that, 
a5 some of your reeders muy not be 
in possession of tne work, | must 
quove them, 

** Tne exercise of domestic wor- 
ship is attended to in almost every 
family in Iceland, from Michaelmas 
to Easter. During the summer 
months, the family are so scattered 
and the Ume of their returning from 
their various employmeits so diffe- 
rent, that it is almost impossible tor 
them to worship God in a collective 
Capacity ; yet there are many fami- 
lies whose piety is more lively and 
zealous, that make conscience of it 
the whole year round. 

“One day I stroiled up a rising 
ground behind the factory, and, fall- 
ing in with a dry and sheliered spot, 
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[lay down on the grass. While my 


thoughis were engaged with some of 


the Psalms, ] heard the notes of har- 
mony behind ; the which, on turning 
about, I iound proceeded from a cot- 
lave at a little disiance to the left. 
The inhabitants, consisting of two 
families, bad collected together for 
the exercise of social worship, and 
were sending up the melody of praise 
to the God of salvation.—This prac- 
tice 1S universal in the island on the 
Sabbath-day. When there is no 
public service, the members of each 
family (or where there are more 
families than one they combine) join 
In singing severs! hymns, read the 
Gospel and Epistle for the day, a 
prayer or two, and one of Vidalin’s 
Sermons. Where the Bible exists, 
it is brought forward, and several 
chapters of it are read by the young 
people in the family.” 

Ehis is the first account which this 
Christian traveiler gives of these 
simple peeple. The other passage 
is at the cicse of his description of 
their mode of spending their long 
evenings. P. 368: “Atthe cenclu- 
sion of the evening labours, the fami- 
ly join in singing a Psalm or two; 
alie¢r which a chapter trom some 
bouk of devotion is read, if the fami- 
ly be not in possession of a Bible ; 
but where this sacred Book exists, it 
ls prelerred toevery other. A prayer 
is also read by the head of the family, 
and the exercise concludes with a 
Psaim. ‘Their morning devotions 
are conducted in a similar manner 
at the damp. When the Icelander 
awakes, he does not salute any per- 
sop, but hastens to the door, and, 
lifting up his eyes towards heaven, 
adores Him who made the heavens 
and the earth, the Author and Pre- 
server of his being, the Source of 
every blessing. He then returns into 
the house, and salutes every one he 
meets, with, ‘ God grant you a good 
day.” ”"—This pious conduct of the 
Icelander, when viewed in connexion 
with the awful scenery that surrounds 
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him, is at once characteristic and de- 
lightful. It bears so strong a re- 
semblance te the character and habits 
of the Scotch peasant, as drawn by 
the lively pencil of the author of the 
Shepherd’s Calender, that I cannot 
better express my own feelings than 
in his language. ‘I know,’ he ob- 
serves, ** of no scene so impressive 
as that of a family sequestered in a 
lone glen during the time of a winter 
storm. There they are left tothe pro- 
tection of Heaven, and they knew and 
fee] it. Throughout all the wild vi- 
cissitudes of nature, they have no 
hope of assistance from man, butare 
conversant with the Almighty alone. 
Before retiring to rest, the shepherd 
uniformly goes out to examine the 
state ef the weather, (apt emblem of 
the faithful spiritual pastor ; indeed, 
of every Christian parent,) in order 
to make his report to the little de- 
pendent group within. Nothing is 
to be seen but the conflict of the cle- 
ments, nor heard but the raving of 
the storm. Then they all kneel 
around him, while he recommends 
them to the protection of Heaven ; 
and though their litth hymn of 
praise can scarcely be heard even by 
themselves, as it mixes with the roar 
of the tempest, they never fail to rise 
from their devotions with their spi- 
rits cheered and their confidence re- 
newed, and go to sleep with an exal- 
tation of mind of which kings and 
conquerors have no share. Often 
have | been a sharer in such scenes, 
and never, even in my youngest 
years, without having my heart deep- 
iy impressed by the circumstances. 
There isa sublimity In the very idea. 
Tinere we lived, as it werc, inmates 
of the cloud and the storm, but we 
stood in a relationship to the Ruler 
ef these, that neither time nor eter- 
nity can ever cancel. Wo to him 
that would weaken the bonds with 
which true Christianity connects us 
with Heaven and each other!” Of 
such a spectacle as this, Is it too 
much to say, 
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“ Angels might stoop irom thrones in hea- 
ven to be 
Co-worshippers in such a family ?” 


But this is not a solitary instance, 
nor has the peculiar beauty of this 
National nabit escaped the observa- 
tion of the muse, Tie Poet of Scot- 
land himself felt this to be one of his 
native country’s chief and purest ex- 
cellences. Is it necessary to Mention 
“the Cotter’s Saturday Night ?” or 
have not Burns's lovely stanzas alrea- 
dy kurried over the recoliection, and 
brougit full in view afamily,in which 


“Their cheerfu’ supper done wi’ serious 
face, 

They round the ingle form a circle wide, 

The sire turns er wi? patriarchal grace, 

The big ha? Bible—auce his fativer’s pride. 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside ; 

His iyart halfets wearing thin an’ bare, 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion 
glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care, 

And * Let us worship God!’ he says with 
solemn air.” 


** Then, kneeling down to heaven’s eterna} 


Ki g, 
The saint, the father, and the husband 
prays !? 


But I stop. Your readers must be 
fumiliar with the remainder of these 
exquisite lines: and if any of them 
are still strangers to the pure de- 
lights of social prayer, !et them con- 
descend to learn them from an Ayr- 
shire cotter. 

Or, if poetical authority of a still 
higher stamp be sought for, I would 
point to what are, perhaps, two of 
the most beautiful and finely-con- 
ceived passages of Milton’s ineom- 
parable Paradise Lost. In the former 
he thus speaks of our first pareats, 
while as yet they were unconscious 
of sin, and therefore approached as 
nearly as possible, in all their social 
rites, tothe Divine will: 


“As soon as sacred light began to 
dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath’d 
Their morning incense, when all things 
that breathe 
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From the earth’s great altar sent up silent 
praise 

To the Creator, and his nostrils fill 

With grateful smell, forth came the human 
pair 

And join’d their vocal worship to the quire 

Of creatures wanting voice !” 


In the second they appear at their 
vespers. 


“¢ When at their shady lodge arriv’d, both 
stood, 

Both tura’d, and under open sky ador’d 

The God. that made both sky, air, earth, 
and heav’n, 

And starry pole. Thou also mad’st the 
night, 

Maker Omnipotent! And Thou, the day 

Which we, in our appointed werk em- 
ploy’d, 

Have finish’d, happy in our mutual help 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordain’d by Thee !” 


Surely I need not say more in fa- 
vour of a practice which, as we have 
seen, conduces to the piety and good 
order of families, to the discharge of 
relative duiy, to the improvement of 
the young, to the morais of servants, 
and to the welfare of the community 
at large—a practice consonant to the 
will of God, and co-incident with the 
dictates of a well-informed judgment 
—a practice, moreover, adorned by 
the recorded examples both of primi- 
tive and of modern Christians in eve- 
'y station of life, from the very throne 
Which he lately occupied whose loss 
we deplore, to the lowly cot of the 
Pious peasant ; nor need | add a syl- 
lable in proof how much it is to be 
Wished that so pure and interesting 
afeature in the character of our an- 
cestry should be universally discerni- 
dle in our own. 


al 
FAMILY SERMONS.* No. CXXXV. 
Job v. 26.—"* Thou shalt come to thy 
grave ina full age, like asa shock of 
corn cometh in in his season.”” 


Every thing is beautiful in its sea- 


* Though some weeks have elapsed since 
th . 
te departure of our late revered Sove- 


‘XXXV. On Job v. 26. 15i 


son. We admire the playful anima- 
tion of youth at its prime, and when 
glowing with health and Vigor: and 
even death itself, terrible as it is at 
ull times, is divested of its greatest 
horrors wnen it makes its approach 
in the gradual progress of uld age ; 
when it gently leads, not violently 
Seizes, its victim, already matured for 
the sacrifice, and bending, as it were, 
its head to meet the stroke. 

Ot late years we have been called 
to learn many a satutary lesson of 
the shortness and uncertainty of life, 


not only from the ordinary, but from 


the most exalted ranks of mankind: 
and the annals of British royalty have 
furnished, within a short period, in- 
stances of mortality in every stage 
of human existence, from infancy to 
youth, from youth to manhood, and 
from manhood up to enfeebled and 
wasted old age. 

Within ten years we have to re- 
cord the removal of a daughter, the 
ornament of her sex, and the pattern 
in life of those Christian graces 
which shed a mild lustre upon her 
parting scene ; and whose loss is said 
to have mainly contributed to extin- 
guish the last ray of intelligence in 
her illustrious but too susceptible 
father. Then followed, though ata 
considerable interval, a grand-daugh- 
ter, the pride and hope of the British 
nation, and of whom it has been beau- 
tifully said, “that the Deity, after 
having conducted her to aneminence, 
from whence she could survey the 
glories of empire as her own, Him- 
self closed her eyes in death.” One 
inevitable stroke cut asunder the 
thread of life to the mother and the 
infant, and felled at once the parent 


reign, we do not think our readers will re- 
quire an apology for our making that event 
the ground-work of a Family Sermon. It 
is an occurrence which has spoken forcibly 
to us all, and we should not feel satisfied if 
this department of our pages did not record 
a humble attempt to point out some of the 
lessons which the dispensation seems Cal- 
culated to enforce. 
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tree, and the scion just about to take 
root. 

Nextin the melanchely catalogue, 
we have to entimerite our late vene- 
ruble and lamenied Queen, who, wiiile 
she may nave lived iong enough for 
fame, had not lived .oo long for use- 
fulness ; and who sustained to the 
las! her vigh character for conjugal 
fidelity and affection, for courtly 
manners and virtuous decorum. And 
now we have been lately called to 
perform the last rites to our aged and 
revered Monarch, while yet the knell 
had scarcely ceased to sound for his 
damente:! son, whose manly and bene- 
volent character, and general habits, 
most nearly resembled his own.— 
That princely sow has been deposited 
in the siient tomb. The following 
week, his royal sire was removed in 
funereal state to the same dark abode; 
and a Christian and loyal people gave 
vent to their feelings by devoting to 
sacred meditation and prayer, that 
day which saw carried to the bouse 
appointed for all living, the mortal 
remains of one wo was not less dis- 
tinguished for his nmiagvanimity and 
justice as a sovereign, than for his 
piety and humility asa Christian. 
But however distressing the stroke 
which assembled us together on that 
day, it came to us-freed from many 
aggravations which might have at- 
tended it, bad it fallen at an earlier 
period. We are not now Called to 
lamert over life cut short in the 
prime and vigor of usefulness. like 
corp blasted before it be grown up; 
but ever old age, smoothly descend. 
ing into the grave in peace, ylelding 
itself up without a struggle orasigh, 
and exemplifying in a remarkable 
degree the promise of the text, 
“ Thou shalt come to thy grave ina 
full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in in his season ”’ 

These words were oliginally spo- 
ken by Eliphaz tn his conlerence with 
Job upon the subject of his multiplied 
sorrows: they must therefore, of 
course, be received with many quali- 

fications ; and, though strikingly ve- 
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rified with respect to that early patri- 
arch—of whom it is reported, that 
* the Lord biessed his latter end more 
than his beginning,’ and that he died 
when old and fuil of days, and cheer- 
ed by the sight of his numerous de- 
scendants, even to the fourth genera. 
tion—yet they Ccanno: be considered 
as generaily true. Unmixed prosperj- 
ty 1s seldom, at any age the lot of 
God’s children : their Heavenly Pa- 
rent knows too well the advantages of 
affli tion, to withhold that loving cor- 
rection which is intended to make 
them great; at the same time that ne 
nicely adap’s the trial to their acquir- 
ed strength, or ‘*makes a wuy for 
their escape that they may be able to 
bear it.’’ But il ever the assertion of 
the text receives a full accomplish- 
ment. it must surely be in the case of 
those who, having humbly bowed to 
the discipline of their heavenly Tea- 
cher, have duly improved in the 
school of .ffliction. To them may be 
applied the words of the same speak- 
erin another place, “ Behold, happy 
isthe man whom God correcteth:” 
or those of the Apostle to a similar 
effect, * Behold,we count them happy 
whichendure * The sorrows that are 
borne well, that are received with 
meckness,and ap,lied to the purposes 
of increased self knowledge, and a 
progressive advance ment in het, 
will infailisly end weil s they will be 
accomp inicd by present alleviation— 
they will terminate in future joy— 
and “he that now gveth on his way 
weeping, yet bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with Joys 
bringing bis sheaves with him,.”? He 
that submits to bear the yoke In his 
youth, may reasonably expect in one 
sense at least, to come to his grave in 
a ood old age, to be adorned with @ 
crown of righteoustiess, and to be ga 
thered into the barn of the great hus: 
bandman,like a shock of corn ripe for 
the sickie. and in its proper seaso?. 
There is a figurative ond a litera! 
sense in which the words of the 
text may receive their fuifilment 
both of which it will be my objec 
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in the present discourse to explain 
and to apply to the case of the illus- 
trious personage, whose departure 
from this transitory scene is, we 
would hope, but his entrance upon 
an eternal state of unfading honour 
and bliss. 

And first, There is a figurative 
sense In which a man may come to 
his grave in a full age. 

Life is not to be measured by the 
few or the many fleeting hours which 
may happen to compose the term 
of our mortal existence, but by the 
use to which it is applied; and that 
young persen who shall bave given 
the morning of his days to God, and 
whose ** sun may have gone down at 
noon day,” shall have lived longer 
than another who may have arrived 
at the longest age of man without 
attending to the concerns of his soul. 
That was nota mere fanciful distinc- 
tion preserved on the ancient epi- 
taph of a great man, which reported 
him to have died at an advanced old 
age, yet to have dived only the period 
of infancy. Accordingly that man 
may be said to have arrived at a full 
age, without reference to actual du- 
ration, Who shall have rightly con 
ceived, and rightly followed the grand 
object and end of his present being. 

ist) He must rightly have con- 
ceived the object of his present being. 
if we take our opinions of life from 
the world, we should say that its ob- 
iect was to derive the greatest possi- 
vle enjoyment from this short inch 
of our existence ; but if we derive 
them from the infallible word of God, 
the true object of life is to prepare 
foreternity. A mistake then at this 
stare must be fatal, since it is clear 
that we cannot arrive at a fixed point 
by a road which runs in a contrary 
direction; and that men, the heirs 
of immortality, who shall live exclu- 
sively or chiefly for the objects of 
ume, can no more answer the pur- 
Poses of their being than a plant of 
Eden suddenly transferred from its 
original seat could flourish in a soil 
which bears upon it the curse of bar- 

Christ. Obsery, No. 219. 
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renness. That man, therefore, can 
never arrive at the maturity, properly 
so Called, of his being, who proposes 
to himseif any inferior aim; who 
either spends his iabour for nought, 
or do€s not rise to the level of his 
immortal hopes and prospects. If 
he is not actually to be compared to 
those tares which are fit only for 
burning, he is like corn blasted with 
mildew, stopt in its growth, and in- 
capable of yielding seed to the sower, 
or bread to the reaper. Very diffe- 
rent, however, is the case of the 
man who sees life in its true colours, 
and considers it as a season of proba- 
tion, and a day of grace in which to 
secure the salvation of his soul. He 
will view himself as a fallen crea- 
ture, exposed to the displeasure of 
God, and deriving from the first 
Adam a Corrupt and sinful nature. 
He will perceive that the image of 
God, lost at the fall, must be regain- 
ed ere man can be again admitted, 
as he once was in a state of inno- 
cence, to the beatific and heavenly 
vision. He will see that now is the 
time for mercy, and that now a re- 
medy can be found in the blood of 
Christ from sin, that worst of all hu. 
man evils ; and that, as now is the 
day of salvation on the part of God, 
so itis the season for exertion on the 
part of man, the period in which 
he must become reconciled to God 
through Jesus Christ, and believe, 
and watch, and labour, and pray for 
his immortal welfare. With such 
a sober view of the true objects of 
life he will be little liable to be daz. 
zied by its flattering splendours, to 
be attracted by its fading honours, to 
be overcome by its empty pleasures, 
or cheated by its lying vanities.— 
From viewing the world and its vo- 
tary as equally doomed to perish, he 
is not likely to cast in his lot or his 
fortunes with them; but having seen 
things by the light of God’s word, 
and the clear shining of his Spirit, 
in their real dimensions, and con- 
ceived rightly of God as the Author 


ofall our mercies; of himself as a 
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dependant and sinful being, of Christ 
as his Saviour, and the Holy Ghost 
as his Comforter and Sanctifier 5; wnat 
can he do less than transfer these 
conceptions as ruling principles into 
his life, and go on to perfection; and 
trom conceiving, proceed to pursue 
rightly the things which beiony to 
his eternal peace ? 

2, The man then who comes toa 
full age pursues rightly, in the se- 
cond place, the grand object of life. 
Inferior objcets must necessarily ene 
gage, but they do not engross his at- 
tention 3; animal jife must cail for sus- 
tenance and support; but his true 
life is not that of sense but that of 
faith, and is“ bid with Christ in God.” 
This unites him to his heavenly Fa- 
ther, and proves atthe same ume 
the ground of his justification, and 
the animating and unceasing princi- 
ple of a holy and spiritual course. 
Here he lives indeed, because he 
lives under the sunshine of that fa- 
vour which Is better than life, and in 
the exercise of these dispositions 
which are to be perpetuated cternal- 
ly, though In some new and appro. 
priate forms, in the world of spirits. 
He then truly lives, because deiiver- 


ed from the depressing weight of 


worldly caves, and set free from 
the entanglements of sin, and from 
either extreme of passion or indo- 
lence, his spirit is at liberty to seek 
and to find its proper rest in God ; 
the auimal ts subdued to the spiritual 
nature ; and while still confined in 
person withim the range of this lower 
werid, and chained down to its neces- 
sary occupations, his best affections 
vet speed their fight to holier and 
happler regions, It is no longer he 
that lives, but Christ that lives in 
him, and the life tha: he lives in the 
flesh, be lives by the faith of the Son 
of God, who gave himself for him, 
The seed of a progressive sanctifica- 
tion having been planted in his sou}, 
a fruitful and ripened harvest has 
sprung up from it: it has appeared 
first in the blade, then in the ear; 
and at whatever time death may have 
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been commissioned to put in his 
sickle, he has found ** the full corn 
in the ear.’’ ‘Lhe believer has ar. 
rived at his full age ; because, what- 
ever be the term of his natural life, 
he bas outstept iw his feelings the 
boundaries which separate time from 
e:erniiy, aud is ripened into a meet- 
ness for the giorious and heavenly 
state. At whatever time his Lord 
Shall come (and he cannot come un- 
seasonably,) he shall find him with 
his loins girded, his jump burning, 
and himself iike a servant waiting 
for his lord. He has arrived at his 
fullaye ; for “biessed,” adds the Sa- 
viour, ‘* is that servant whom his 
lord when he cometh shall find 
watching.” 

Such being the figurative and most 
Important sense in which a man may 
be said to come to his grave in a full 
age, 1 proceed now to notice short- 
ly, a dteral seuse in which this ex- 
pression may recelve its accomplish- 
ment. Now this takes place, when 
the dispositions which imply the true 
life of the soul, its death unto sin, 
aud its new birth unto righteousness, 
are exhibited through a lengthened 
term of years ; and the ngtural lile 
prolonged to a good old age becomes 
more nearly the measure of the spl- 
ritual ; when these two flow on in 
graceful union together, and the 
promise of tne Old Testament ap- 
pearsin the later stages of their pro- 
gress, to have received its fulfilment: 
“With long life will I satisfy him, 
and shew him my salvation.’”? Such 
was the case with Abraham, the fa- 
ther of the faithful; who, having 
long sojourned in a strange land. 
died Ina good old age and full of 
yeers, in faith of that heaveoly inhe- 
ritance, of which the earthly Canaan 
was but a type and pledge. Such 
wus the case with Jacob, who, pre- 
served throuch the perils of a long 
life. and actually engaged in pro 
neuncing a blessing upon his sons, 
excluimed, “I have waited for thy 
salvation, O Lord.” Such were 
Joshua and Hezekiah among the 
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Oid-Testament saints; and such was 
good old Simeon, who though he 


had watched for the Consoiation of 


Israel], until his bodily eyesight was 
almost gone, Was yel coutent to die 
as soon as he had been permitted to 
sce the infant Messiah, and indeed 
prayed for his dismissal: “ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” In these holy men 
the principle of life had reached its 
utmost limit; in both senses they 
had attained toa vood old age, and 
descended as naturally into the grave, 
as the ripened fruit disengages iiself 
by its own welght from the sustain- 
ing branch. And such is the pro- 
mise of the text: * Thou shalt come 
to thy grave in a good old age, asa 
shock of corn cometh in in his sea. 
son.” 

And now, to apply these remarks 
to the case of our late wonoured 
and most beloved M»narch, between 
whom and the persons in question 
there may be traced several points 
of resemblance, and whose death 
may be considered rather as the 
burning out, than the forcible extinc- 
tion of the taper—Judging of him 
by what he was in his moments of 
soundest reason and intelligence, | 
trust we are warranted in believing 
that he came to his full age in a spi: 
ritual, as well as natural sense, de- 
cause, though a king, he never forgot 
his defiendance ufion God. Itis not 
easy to dive into the interior of the 
human breast; but if a tree may be 
known by the fruits which it puts 
forth to view, we shall be able to trace, 
in the leading features of a reign re- 
markable both for its dangers and its 
deliverances, a constant recognition 
of His power, through whom alone 
‘kings reign and princes decree jus- 
tice.” Who was foremost in seasons 
of calamity to propose, and himseif 
to practise, humiliation before Al 
mighty God? Who, in the returns 
of national prosperity, was first to 
disclaim any share in producing it, 
and to ascribe all the glory tothe Di- 
vine interposition ? It was the king 
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and father of his people. Many who 
witnessed that wugust act of thanks- 
giving which loliowed upon his first 
restoration to health, have been 
sweptauwey ; end all who now re- 
member it wil, ere long, be num- 
bered with the deag; but the act 
itself is engraved in the annals of the 
worid—that the first in rank and in 
obligation was the first to return 
thanks to his Supreme Benefector. 
And wuly, the sight of a monarch 
advancing with w firm and steady 
pace, at the bead of a devoied people, 
for the purpose of returning thanks 

God. is one which will be repre- 
sented In uniading colours to the 
imagination of a Christian people to 
the cnd oitume. Sutciy had be died 
upon the spot, woen he reached the 
cathedral of the Protestant worid. we 
might have foliowed him in faith and 
hope without presumption, from the 
thanksgivings of the church on earth, 
‘0 those of the Church triumphant in 
heaven. 

But perhaps it was the improve- 
ment of this very affliction which led 
to his longer continuance amongst 
us. Ee did not despise the chasten- 
ing of the Lord. He heard the rod, 
and him wio had appointed it. He 
saw and traced the finrer of good- 
ress and mercy In the setaine seed 
therefore was permitted to preside 
over his people through many years 
lasphe- 
my, in which, but for the hold he 
possessed on their affections, and the 
chergy of his government, the hor- 
rors of revolution had probably over 
whelmed the goodly fabric of our con- 
stitution in church and state. In an- 
swer to our prayers, he was preserv- 
ed to a good old age, and guided, 
though unconsciously. 
the state in safety through the storm 
which assailed it. I would say then, 
in summing up the character of our 
late revered and never to be forgotten 
Sovereign, that as a king he was ever 
disposed to postpone ail selfish feel. 
ing to the interests of his subjects ; 
that he was miid and tolerant in his 
principles, and firm in the maintc- 
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nance of his own rights on/y when 
the infringement of them would have 
impaired that balance of the different 
orders of the state upon which the 
welfare of the whole di pends; that, 
asa man, he was condescending in 
his manners, and benevolent in his 
actions—that he was an affectionate 
an? judicious father—a faithful and 
devoted husband ; that, as a Crris- 
tian, he was a man of conscience and 
of prayer. Let his attendance on all 
the ordinances of the church—the 
devotions of his paluce—and the 
prayer which he composed for him- 
self on the day of his coronation, at. 
test how zealously he worshipped 
God in private, as well as in public. 
Lingland may possibly owe much of 
her prosperity to him, who doubt- 
less often thought of his subjects 
when, perhaps, too many of them 
thought not of themselves—who 
prayed for them that prayed not for 
themselves. May I not add, that he 
was a nursing father to the church— 
the patron of piety at home and 
abroad, and himself an example of 
meckness, temperance, faith, and 
charity ? Such numerous and con- 
sistent virtues, We may assume, could 
have proceeded but from one source ; 
namely, a lively and steatfast faith 
in Christ our Saviour. Having been 
watered by Divine grace, and obtain- 
ed their full ripeness ina lengthened 
life, they have, as we trust, been 
plucked only to be transplantcd, and 
to flourish for ever in the paradise 
of God. Our lste Sovereign has 
come to his grave in a good old age, 
and been gathered like a shock of 
corn In its proper season, 

But to conclude this subject by a 
few remarks more immediately ap- 
plicable to ourselves—If the biess- 
ings of the text be intimately con- 
nected with the improvement of af- 
fiction, if not absojutely suspended 
upon it, let us be careful to improve 
this solemn season of mourning to 
our own individual good, and, as far 
as our Influence extends, to that of 
‘he mation. 


CXXXV. On Job v. 26. [ March, 
As individuals, let us learn to 
make a right estimate of life. If 
death has no respect to persons, but 
the highest mustin due time submit 
to his power, let us take Care to an- 
swer the ends of life, that he may 
not suiprise uS wnen as yet not are 
rived at the maturity of the Chris- 
tian life, without which we may be 
considered as dead while we live. 
The very grant of lile demands its 
Improvement; the very possession 
of reason and immortal powers im- 
plies that they should be employed 
for the noblest purposes. And what 
purpose so noble as the recovery of 
the soul from the guilt and dumi- 
Dion of sin, and its translation into 
the glorious liberty of the children 
of God? What distinction so great 
as to be united to our glorious Re. 
deemer by a living faith; to die with 
him unto sin, and to live again unto 
righteousness—to be planted in the 
likeness of his death here, that we 
may be planted in the likeness of 
his resurrection hereafter? May 
we be enabied, by the Spirit of 
God, to learn this lesson from 
the present solemn visitation ! May 
He fasten home upon our conscien- 
ces an abiding Conviction of the un- 
certainty of life, and the nearness of 
death—of the danger of delay—and 
the wisdom ef beginning early to 
live for God, seeing there are only a 
few short years, perhaps only a few 
days, interposing between us and 
judgment ! May we ** work while it 
is called to-day ; for the night com- 
eth when no man can work !”’ 
Lastly, As persons living under 
the shade of the mildest government 
in the world, let us not fail to express 
our sympathy and loyalty towards his 
present majesty, the illustrious and 
rightful heir to these kingdoms. Let 
us raliy round that throze which has 
been consecrated by the piety ofalong 
and revered life. Let us make every 
sacrifice, and use every effort to stop 
that tide of infidelity, which is as much 
opposed to the government of man 
as to that of God, and would involve 
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(if it could) both church and state in 
one common ruin. Let us pray that, 
as God has taken away our late king, 
a double portion of his spirl) may 
rest upon bis successor ; that he may 
long be preserved as the noble head of 
a free and loyal people ; that he may 
wield the sceptre of these realms with 
honour to himself and with advantage 
to his subjects, and not only preserve 
and improve the sources of our na- 
tional prosperity, but, what is of yet 
far more importance, encourage and 
promote our progress in morality 
and true religion; that we may be a 
people serving God and working 
righteousness, and that after having 
fulfilled the duties of his iofty station, 
he may, late in life, exchange his 
earthly fora heavenly crown, which 
shall never fade. Amen. 


a 2 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
AmoncG the doxologies made use of 
in we Christian church, the following 
is the one usually selected by cler- 
gymen in concluding their sermons: 
“ Now to God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost, three 
Persons and one God, be ascribed all 
hraise, glory, &c.”” Lam not aware 
by whom this doxology was compos- 
ed, or when it was first admitted into 
the church. Its design is evidently 
toshew our belief in the Divinity of 
each of the Three Persons in the 
Godhead, in opposition to all false 
doctrines affecting this fundamental 
point. It, however, guards, with 
equal care, ageinst the Charge so un- 
fairly made against the orthodox, that 


| they believe inthree Deities. by the 


addition of the words * Three Persons 
and one God.’’ ‘These words are e€s- 
sential to the correctness of the dox- 
ology. Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
cur God is one Lord.” Yet they are 
Very frequently omitted not only in 
Parish churches, but even in our ca- 
thedrals and ubiversity pulpits. As the 
OMission evidently arises only from 
‘nadvertence, it will be sufficient to 
‘urn the attention of your clerical 
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readers to the point, without dwell- 
ing upon it. It is plain, that if this 
clause be omitted, the doxology be- 
comes not only Trinitarian but Tri- 
theistic, which certainly is not the 
intention of those who thus curtail it. 
Our old formularies are very cor- 
rect and explicit upon such points ; 
our Trinity chuiches are chur hes 
dedicated to * The Holy and Undi- 
vded Trinity in Unity 3’ and our 
creeds and articles, in an especial 
manner, teach us that while we be. 
lieve in Three Divine Persons, we 
believe in one God. The tmpropriety 
of curtailing this doxology is, if pos- 
sible, how greater than ever; as the 
opposers of the Divinity ot our Lord, 
and of the Holy Spirit, do not scru- 
ple tourge the absurd charge of Poly- 
theism against us. But “the Catholic 
faith is this; that we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in Uni- 
ty; and although “the Father is 
God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God,” yet we believe that 
‘*‘ there are not three Gods, but one 


God.”’ R. E. oe 
—— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent QuzRENS, in 
your last Number, has touched upon 
a very important subject, on which, 
as he requests further commubica- 
tions, he, perhaps, will not be dis- 
pleased if I venture to suggest a few 
hints. 

He begins with mentioning the 
ereat advantages which may be often 
derived by a clergyman Causing a 
suitable number of his parishioners 
to meet together on some week day, 
for the purpose of strengthening the 
impression of the Sunday’s devotions 
and instructions, by a more familiar 
exposition of Scripture than can be 
well introduced in the regular ser- 
vice. In Jarge and scattered parishes, 
and especially among the poor, the 
advantages of the plan are very great, 
and I fully agree with Quzrens, that 
in fit hands and under prropier regula- 
tions the practice is highly laudable. 
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I add these qualifying terms for rea- 
sons which will be obvious to every 
person who has had occasion to ob- 
serve the evil tendencies of the hu- 
man heart, and to witness the obliqui- 
ty and deierioration which are too 
apt to occur in the best designs. 

There are, however, two or three 
points on which Quzrens appears to 
Jabour under sone misapprehension. 
He seems, in the first place, to take 
it for granied, that it is nearly imma- 
terial, as it respects ecclesiastical Jaw 
and usage, whether the attendants on 
this extra service are convened in 
the church or elsewhere. I believe 
the jaw, strictly interpreted,is against 
him, and toat the church or chapel 
is the only place legally recognised 
for such purposes. But the nature 
of the case has, in numerous instan- 
ces, Carried its own apology with It ; 
and very few prelates, | imagine, 
would wish to interfere with a pru- 
dent clergyman for assembling twen- 
ty or thirty oi his parishioners, for 
the purpose of famillar instruction 
and exhortation, in the course of the 
week, where the church is too dis- 
tant to be reasonably accessible, or 
under other circuinstences of urgen- 
cy. Indeed, Ll have reason to believe 
that many of our prelates have not 
only sanctioned but applauded the 
diligence of those of their clergy 
who have thus sought out the poor 
oftheir flock, and have endeavoured 
to ailure them to the fold of their 
Saviour. In preparing them for con- 
firmatton, and instructing them pre- 
viously to the reception of the holy 
cucharist, the practice has often been 
found as beneficial as it is pastoral 
and primitive. 

But Querens asks whether, when 
this €xposlory lecture is conducied 
in the church, it is allowable to 
abridge the usual seivice. Here, | 
think, no churchman can avoid de- 
ciding in the negatlwe. The Act of 
Unilormity, and the whole spirit of 
our lews and ritual, are quite deci- 
sive upon the subject. I could have 





wished that Quecrens had been more 
explicit upoo ihe nature of the alleg- 
ed curtaliments made in the service 
at the ordination to which he alludes ; 
though, even if they were unauthor- 
ized, which, perhaps, on further in- 
Spection, it would appear they were 
not, the circumstance would not af- 
ford a sufficient plea for a private 
clergymen adopting a Similar prac- 
tice. The injunction of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, prefixed to “he Second Book 
of Homilies, which Quarens men- 
tions as a sanction for changing the 
appointed lesson, is wholly supersed- 
ed by the Act of Uniformity. If 
your correspondent think otherwise, 
let him take counsel’s opinion® at 
Doctors’ Commous, as Many persons 
have done before him on this very 
question. 

Iam far from wishing to oppose 
the object ef your correspondent’s 
paper; but it is always most condu- 
cive topublic benefit to place subjects 
of this kind in their true light. I 
have myself both experienced as an 
auditor, and witnessed as a pastor, the 
beneficial tendency of the practice in 
question, in my own and other coun- 
try parishes: and it were much to 
be wished that some of the objections 
which at present exist upon the sub- 
ject were removed. 

RESPONDENS. 


* Strype, whose authority will not easily 
be controverted, says on this very subject: 
“ Before this refoimation of the lessons 
(Archbishop Parker’s,) it was recommend- 
ed to the discretion of the ministers to 
change the chapters for some others more 
proper For so itis in the Admonition to the 
eccles:astical M.nisters, set before the Se- 
cond Book of Homhes..... But when the 
aboveementioned ¢ ommissioners had alter: 
ed the lessons, and made a new calendar 
and tables, directing the chapters to be 
read, this ltberty was no longer indulged to 
every private nminisier.”’ 


lonly wish to set Quzrens right as to the 
matter of iact; for i tully concur wit! oe 
that it might possibiy, on some occasions, 96 
desirable to chang. alesson, at least in sig 
case of the Apocryphal oves,which it were; 
perhaps, well if we were rid of altogether’ 
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To the Editor ofthe Christian Observer, 


Amon the difficulties which present 
themselves in the application of un- 
fulfilled prophecy to contemporary 
or future events, may be mentioned 
the great uncertainty attending such 
conjectures. I call them conjec- 
tures. Since, however probuble they 
may appear, they are not among che 
things revealed for our guidance, and 
can only be inferred by a variety of 
remote deductions, Io proof of this 
remark, permit me to present your 
readers with two modern interpreta: 
tions of the celebrated prophecy in 
the 18th chapter of Isaiah. Vhe first 
is one Which is very frequently refer- 
red to in this country, The following 
passage from Dr.Buchanan’s sermon 
before the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty, will place itin a clear light :— 

* This prophecy,’ remarks that 
pious and learned divine, ** which had 
been considered by some of the learn- 
edin this country, and first, I believe, 
by the late Bishop Horsley, as refer- 
ring to these times, | proposed to the 
Jews in the East; who, alter some 
deliberation, gave me the following 
explanation :— 

** That the prophecy in this chap- 
ter relates to the restoration of the 
Jews to thelr own country. That the 
nation here addressed, by a kind com- 
pellation, *O thou land,’ was to send a 
message to the Jewish people, and 
this was to be a message of kindness. 

* Inquiry was then made concern- 
ing the character and description of 
the nation which was to send a mes. 
sage of kindness to the Jewish peo- 
ple. The Jews stated these four 
particulars of its description :— 

“1, That the place of the nation 
Was beyond the rivers of Cush ; that 
is,to the west of the Nile; for the 
Prophet was on the east of the Nile 
When he delivered his prophecy. 

_ “2. That it was a land * shacow- 
ing with wings ;’ which signifies that 
it should be of great extent and 


power, and capable of giving pro- 
‘ection. 
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‘63. That it was a maritime nation 
—sending ambassadors by sca in 
‘ vessels of bulrushes ;’ a figure for 
light ships, not burdened wiih com- 
merce, but light for despatch ; carry- 
ing merely the tidings of gladness: 
and that the ambassadors sentin them 
were messengers of peace. WhenI 
expressed some doubt as to the cha- 
racter of these ambessadors, we re- 
ferred to the oid Arabic translation of 
Isaiah, which happened to be at hand ; 
where the word for ambassadors is 
rendered fropacts or fireachers. 

“4. Vhat the issue of this embas- 
sy would be the restoration of * the 
people scattered and peeled to the 
Lord of Hosts in Zion: and that, at 
the period when this should take 
place, there would be a shaking of 
the nations; for it is said, in the 
third verse, that God ‘would lift up 
his ensign on the mountains, that all 
might see; and blow his trumpet, 
that all the inhabitants of the earth 
might hear,’ 

‘© When I endeavoured to shew that 
all these characters centered in GREAT 
BRITAIN, and that she was actually 
sending forth messengers at this time 
to all nations, the Jews were alarmed 
at their own interpretation.” 

Several other authors have insisted 
upon this application of the passage 
to Great Britain ; and among others, 
Mr. Custunce, in his “ Popular Sur- 
vey of the Reformation.”’ 

But what say our transatlantic 
friends ? Wiil they willingly yield se 
high an honour to Great Britain ?— 
In reply, | would refer to an inge- 
nious pamphlet, some time since 
published at Aibany, in Ameriea, and 
very fittle, if at all, known in this 
country. The work is entitled, ** Zsai- 
ali’s Message to the American Nation. 
Al new translation of Isatah, chap. x yiii. 
sith Notes critical and explanatory ; 
a remarkable Profihecy resfecttig the 
Restoration ef the Jews, aided by the 
American Nation, By J. M‘ Donald, 
4, M,”? 

The following syllabus of contents 
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will shew the nature of Mr. M‘Do- 
naid’s arguuient s— 

* 1, God calis aloud on the Ame- 
rican nation: her situation and na- 
tional characteristics described—— 
sheltered under the out-spread wings 
of her own cagle—placed beyond the 
rivers of Cush, at that time the 
wesiern boundaty of Jewish zeogra- 
phical knowledge—sending ainbassa- 
dors by sea and in vessels of reeds 
on the face of her own waters. 2. A 
commission given to her gospel-mes- 
sengers, represented as qualified and 
prepared to carry her message tothe 
dispersed of Jacob: his description 
of this people—scattered—plunder- 
ed—subjected to terror in the ex- 
treme—of marvellous expectation— 
in deep oppression, whuse country 1s 
in compiete desolation. 3. A sum- 
mons to all the inhabitants of the 
world, on seeing the standard un- 
furied, and hearing the sound of the 
trumpet to prepare and hasten tothe 
battle of God. 4. Jehovah’s private 
message to the prophet, stating the 
nature of his providential dispensa- 
tion till the time of the battle. 5. A 
prophetic vision of the battle under 
the similitude of the destruction of a 
vineyard on the very eve of vintage. 
6. A view of the field of battle, with 
the armies and their principal lead- 
er, abandoned unburied, to birds and 
beasts of prey. 7. The American 
nation, uniting with the friends of 
Christ of all nations, in presenting 
the Jews wonderfully changed, as an 
oblation to God of the first fruits of 
men, in Mount Sion.” 

I will not intrude on your pages 
with many extracts, to illustrate the 
mode in which Mr. M‘Donald at- 
tempts to substantiate the various 
points of this resemblance. A few 
lines from his exposition of the first 
verse may suffice. 

“ Land of the overshadowing wings. | 
This is evidently designed, to point 
out a country, distinguished by the 
appendage of wings, either literal or 
metaphorical. Persons and places, 
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are frequently represented in Scrip. 
ture by some of their appropriate 
qualities. Pharaoh, in allusion to 
the crocodile of his Nile is calied the 
Dragon of the River. The princes 
of Moab are called Bulls of Bashan, 
on account of the distinguished breed 
of cattle that were reared in that no- 
ble district. 
from his nerve in exertion, from his 
caprice, and from the rapidity of his 
motions, guided more by love of 
fame than by thirst of bloed, is styled 
by Daniel, the He-Goat of Macedo- 
nia’ Our Saviour describes the Ro- 
man armies, by Eagles, from the 
figure of that bird which decorated 
their marching legions, their battles, 
and their camp. Rome, because 
built on seven celebrated hills, is 
named the Beast with Seven Heads, 
Guided by these analogies we may 
fairly infer, that the country address- 
ed will probably be distinguished, by 
a bird with wide spreading wings 
frainted on her national standards, or 
by the features of the country, which in 
the vision met the prophet’s eye and 
awakened his poetic imagination. 

‘s Near the close of the eighteenth 
century, a nation emerged on the 
eastern shore of the American con- 
tinent, that chose an eagle with ex- 
panded wings for her national en- 
sign. The Persian Conqueror and 
the Roman Republic, adopted the 
same bird to distinguish their respec- 
tive standards. But their eagles 
represented that winged bird in hos- 
tile attitude, and eager for the prey. 
The American eagle, without one 
unfriendly feature, extends her wings 
for the protection of her own nation, 
and offers a shelter for the perse- 
cuted of all the nations ofthe earth. 
Armed on one side with the branch 
of peace extended, and on the other 
with the weapons of her aborigines, 
she is prepared for defence, and not 
aggression. Happy nation, didst 
thou understand the language of this 
emblem, and didst thou follow tts 
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Alexander of Macedon, 
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i 820. | On the Interpfiretation 

In speaking of “ the land beyond 
the rivers of Ethiopia,” 
M‘Donald thus continues to apply 
the prophecy :— 

“On passing these rivers, (the wa- 
ters of the Nile,) the most extensive 
and frightful desert in the world com. 
mences, and continues without In- 
termission for nearly three thousand 
miles, till it reaches the shores of the 
In that immense ocean of 
sand, no civilized nation, no com- 
mercial streams, ever did, or can 
exist. Beyond this, in the same di- 
rection then, this winged nation must 
be sought. Guided by the prospec- 
live view of the prophet, we pass the 
wide Atlantic wave. On reaching 
its western shore, a new and then 
unknown world is discovered! From 
cach side of the narrow isthmus, re- 
seinbling a neck, two vast continents 
stretch, to the frozen regions of the 
south andthe north. Tiey resembie 
the wings of a bird. Ridges of central 
mountains, covered with lofty forests, 
like variegated plumage, extend al- 
most to their extremities. In front, and 
almost connected with the continent, 
the West-India islands, decked in 
all their tropic-colours, like the de- 
corated head of a bird, project and 
meet the eye. Sheltered under the 
northern, and most expansive wing 
ofthis gigantic bird, the American 
Nation bursts on the view, ~_s 
on her standard, her eagle, emble 
of the profile of her hemisphere, he 
of the genius of her government, 

“Ona slight inspection of a com- 
mon map of America, without much 
aid from fancy, the resemblance wiil 
appear. But when God drew the 
landscape, with all its features, and 
inall the glowing tints of light and 
shade, and presented it to the vivid 
imagination of the sacred poet, must 
he not have re- echoed, Land of the 
Vershadowing wings ! Can we, on 
listening to the description and com- 
paring it with America, withhold e 
‘laiming, It is the picture of our 
°wO Country, painted by our own 

God 1? 
Christ. Observy. No. 219, 


or Cush, Mr. 


of unfulfilled Prophecy. 16! 


Again: The nation addressed 
MUsT be America. The proot which 
it furnisnes for the truth of prophecy 
is new and beautiful. The prescience 
of God, in events and circumstances 
the most minute and apparently the 
most fortuitous, ought to wppal the 
heart of the most obstinate infidel, 
and dispose him to yield to evidence 
so Clear;—it ought to confirm the 
confidence and faith of every pious 
believer 1” 

My object in adducing these two 
opposing interpretations, is to assist 
li) moderating the too confident tone 
which many expositors of prophecy 
are apt to assume, by shewing how 
widely men of piety and learning 
may differ in their interpretations 
according to their peculiar circum- 
stances and prejudices.* TI believe, 
that among the designs of God in 
unexplained prophecy, ove may be to 
teach us humility and difflidence.— 
There is, however, a benefit of some 
importance incidentally arising from 
the mistakes and contracted views of 
€xpositors; namely, that they some- 
times tend, as in the present in- 
Stunce, to excite Christians to greater 
exertion, from an idea, even though 
a mistaken one, that their particular 
sect or party, or country, Is to be. 
come the prominent instrument of 
effecting the designs of God.—-In 
the present case, it is satisfactory to 
find, that, whoever is to be the in- 
strument, all parties are agreed as to 
the great features of the prediction ; 
namely, that the Jews are to be con- 
verted to the faith of Christ, and to 
become pert of the universal fold 
under one Shepherd. 


S. P. H. 


* It is, however, but justice to add, that 
Mr M‘D»naid allows us a share with his 
own country in the conversion of the Jews, 
for he says : ‘* But America shall not be 
alone in this arduous, in this honourable 
employment. Every nation, whose churches 
continue faithful to their Lord, shall send 
their sons, and employ their substance in 
this heaven-planned expedition. Britain 
and Denmark have already united in this 
laudable enterprise.” 
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162 Literary Discoveries in Italy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


YourR>EL¥, and many of your readers, 
will be interested in the late disco- 
veries at Rome. You will recollect, 
that for the sake of saving the ex- 
pense of parchment, the monks cras- 
ed the writing of many of the MSS. 
of the Classics, and substituted their 
Own compositions, missals, legends, 
&c. In one monastery, that of Sr. 
Columbano, in the town of Bobbio, 
on the Trebia, perhaps in others, 
[but the later instances have all been 
found in the MSS. of that one monas- 
tery,] they seem to have effaced, 
rather than to have erased, the origi- 
nal writing; and when tbat writing 
was but faintly visible, and did not 
interfere with their purpose, they in- 
terlined the spaces with their new 
compositions. Angelo Mai, the 
keeper of the Ambrosian Library. at 
Milan, recovered, under these cir- 
cumstances, in that collection, many 
of the MSS. which he has since pub- 
lished : and his success induced the 
pope to invite him to Rome, where 
he now Calls himself fre/ato domestico 
to his holiness, and frrimo custode of 
the Vatican Library. The first and 
hitherto greatest fruits of his appoint- 
ment have been, nearly in their en- 
tirety, the books of the Jost work of 
Cicero de Republica, in a MS. of 
$300 pages of two columns ; which 
is, perhaps, the richest literary dis- 
covery of the last two centuries. One 
MS. had been known to exist in 
England, but was destroyed by fire 
at Canterbury. No portion of this 
gereat work had been in the posses- 
sion of the world, except a few frag- 
ments preserved as quotations in 
Saint Augustine, Lactantius, and a 
few others ; and the aggregate of all 
these scattered portions did not 
amount to more than eight pages In 
Ernesti’s edition, I annexa transla- 
tion of the letter of Angelo Mai to 
the pope. 

Ta Ue 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Literary Intelligence most humbly 
presented to his Holiness, on 
whe 23d Dec. 1819, by Angelo 
Mai, his private Chaplain, and 
first Librarian at the Vatican. 

‘“‘ Having kissed the sacred foot, j 
have the honour and the pteasure of 
informing your holiness, that, in the 
prosecution of my investigations in 
the library of the Vatican, (over 
which, by your sovereign goodness, 
I preside,) I have been encouraged 
by great success. 

‘‘In two MSS. I have recently 
found some of the first-rate Latin 
classics. In the first of these MSS. 
I have discovered the lost books of 
Cicero de Republica, written in mag- 
nificent uncial letters of the best age, 
in S00 pages, each of two columns, 
and all happily legible. The titles 
of this noble work, and of the several 
books, appear in the margin ; and the 
name of Cicero, as the author, is 
perfectly legible. (Other produc. 
tions, of a later age are written on 
this parchment, between the lines of 
the Ciceronian MS. which, for the 
sake of keeping the writing of its 
new possessors more distinct from 
the remains of the old, was inverted; 
and which was also, for the conve- 
nience of the same parties, curtailed; 
the original parchment being larger 
than was required for the new work, 
and being, therefore, cut off, and ap- 
plied to some other purpose.) Ne- 
vertheless, a great part remains ; 


that is, as much as can be contained 


in this one great MS. 

“ A great addition to politics, to 
morals, to jurisprudence, to history, 
to antiquity, and to the stores of pure 
Latinity, may be expected, from the 
publication of this important and 
highly finished work of Cicero, which 
I shall immediately put in the press 
and which will be in a state worthy 
to appear before your holiness, sove- 
reign and protector of the Roms" 
states. 


[ March, 
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“Tn the other Vatican MS. I have 
discovered various works, equally 
precious ; but what is most singular, 
this second Vatican MS. contains 
those parts of the same authors which 
were wanting in the Milanese MS. 
‘The occurrence demands an expla- 
nation which literary history here 
suggests. Part of the MSS. of the 
celebrated monastery of St. Colom- 
bano, in Bobbio,* went to Roe in 
the beginning of the 16th century, 
and part to Milan, in the beginning 
of the following : the remaining part 
of these MSS. was dispersed in the 
last revolutions. There is a memo- 
randum on the title page of the two 
Vatican MSS. above-mentioned, that 
they belonged to St. Colombano, in 
Bobbio. There is ie same memo- 
randum on the Milanese MSS.which 
J published. This is the mannei in 
which these identical works, buried 
in the Palimsesti (twice written,) 
have been found part in Milan and 
part in Rome. 

“This second MS. of the Vatican 
contains, 1. The correspondence of 
Fronto with Marcus Aurelius, as 
Cesar and Emperor: it is instruc- 
tive, Interesting, and very affecting, 
In Milan, the two first books of the 
Epistles to Marcus Aurelius were 
published: we meet with the Sd, 
4th, and 5th, in the Roman MS. as 
well as the supplements of the 2d, 
and some other Greek and Latin 
writings, by Fronto. 

‘“ 2. The beautiful, unpublished 
commentary of the ancient Scholiast, 
which I begun to publish in Milan, 
and which now extends to the other 
five orations of Cicero, with the two 
supplements already printed in Mi- 
lan. 

“3. Partcf an unknown Speech 
of Q. Aurelius Simmacus, with the 
supplements to two others, by the 
same orator, which I have already 
published. 

“4, The Supplements to the Omi- 
‘ia, or Comment, Gotico-Ulfilano, of 
which there is a similar fragment 


* On the Trebia, 30’ N. E. of Genoa 
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in Milan, together with the Sage of 
Ulfila. 

“ Thus these authors, anciently in- 
verted in Bobbio, and divided indis- 
Criminately into two volumes, for 
the purpose of writing on them the 
materials of later ages, were sent, 
strangely altered and dismembered, 
part to Milan, and part to Rome; 
and now, through my care, they shall 
be scen reunited in the Roman edi- 
tion, which I will make no delay in 
producing. 

“ T will not now request your at- 

tention, most holy father, towards 
other minor fragments, which I have 
observed in the same manuscripts, 
although worthy of being mentioned 
and brought to light. 1 have been 
graciously permitied to express, at 
the foot of your throne, my satisfac. 
tion in fulfilling, according to my fee- 
ble powers, the wise designs of your 
sovereign Clemency. 

‘‘T humbly pray for the Apostolic 
Benediction.” 


TE 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


‘«¢ Observe how flat these occasional prayers 
are that are now composed, in compa. 
rison with the old ones.”—GeEo. Ill. 

‘6 There were giants in the earth in those 
days.7——Jdrd, 

I trust, Mr. Editor, it is not from 
uncharitableness, or bigotry, that I 
feel inclined to reiterate the above 
remarks of our late revered Monarch. 
It seems as if there were a fatality 
in our modern state prayers ; for it 
so happens thet there ts scarcely one 
composed, for years together, that 
will bear the test of the most friendly 
criticism. Some have already been 
animadverted upon 1n your pages ;* 
and I fear that some of those which 
have escaped, have done so rather 
from accident than because they 
merited commendation. 

My attention has been called to 
this subject, on the present cccasion, 
by the “ Forimn of Prayerand Vhanks- 

* See your volume for 1812 p. 638; 
and for 1814, p. 774, &c. 
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giving to Almighty God,” for the 
vecovery of the king trom his short, 
bu! severe, indisposition, This for- 
mulary runs as feilows :— 

* Accept, we beseech thee, Al- 
mighty God, the prai-es ond thanks- 
eivings of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, for thy great mercies recently 
youchsafed to ‘him. 

‘In the hourof sickness, and un- 
der the severest domestic afflictions, 
his trus¢ was in Thee, O God ; and 
thou hast holpen him. 

‘Let thy protecting hand, we im- 
plore Thee, ever be over him ; let 
thy Holy Spirit ever be with bim: 
and so lengthen his days, O God, 
that they may bring down upon him 
and his people, the abundance of thy 
blessings. and mercies, through Je- 
sus Christ, our Lord; to whom, with 
Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all 
honour and glory, now, and for ever. 
Amen.’ 

Now, among all the defective mo- 

dern formularies which every sin- 
ere well-wisher to the church hus 
had to lament, scarcely one is more 
defective, or more incorrect, than 
the foregoing. 

One defect, in the very first sen- 
tence, is, that no intimation Is given 
of what the mercies are for which 
thunksgivings are returned. It is 
true, that the fly-leaf of the paper 
tells us, What neither the prayer nor 
iis title distincUy does, that it is for 
bis majesty’s recovery: but this 
ought to have been explicitly men- 
tioned in the prayer itself; and, if it 
had been so, it would have prevented 
the misconception of many of the 
poor (and I believe some of the rich 
also.) who actually mistook it for a 
thanksgiving to God tor his majes- 
sy’s accession to the throne! 

~ But, a still greater defect in this 
sentence is, that It only prays God to 
accept his majesty 's thanks; not a 
word is said of the nation joining in 
them. We are not taucht to thank 
f;0d for restoring bis majesty as a 
public blessing; but we simply take 
the place assigned in the Romish 
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Church to the saints and the Virgin 
Mary, of mediators or offerers of the 
prayers of others; and we pray God 
to accept the thanks of the king as 
if we had no concern in him our- 
selves. Did an affectionate child, 
grateful tor the recovery of his pa- 
rent, ever offer up his petitions in 
such terms as, ** Accept the praises 
and thanksgivings [not of myself, 
but] of my father, for thy great mer- 
cies recently vouchsafed to bim ?” 
Aad why should his Majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects be forced to utter their 
gratitude to God in this constrained 
and unmeaning manner ? 

‘The second sentence enunciates a 
fact which, however well it may be 
known to the writer of the prayer, 
nust necessarily be beyond the per- 
sonal knowledge of the great body of 
his majesty’s subjects; who are, 
nevertheless, required solemnly to 
affirm it, as if it were perfectly known 
to them. I will not, however, dwell 
upon this—as it may have been con- 
soling to many to be informed, even 
in this irregular and unsuitable way, 
that his majesty, in bis deep afflic- 
tion, was enabled to place his trust 
where alone true joys are to be 
found—except to remark, that a fact, 
intended to be affirmed before the 
Almighty by everv tongue in the na- 
tion, should be one rather of public 
notoriety than of private anecdote. I 
here take it for granted, that the 
words are intended to record the pre- 
cise fact ; for it would be most in. 
decent to suppose that they were in- 
serted merely for a compliment. 

The use of the epithet * severest,’ 
in this sentence, seems to me to be 
also objectionable. In an address to 
the Almighty, we ought not, I think, 
to speak of any of his dispensations 
towards his creatures as “ severe, 
however innocently we may use the 
term in our intercourse with each 
other. Our Father in heaven doth not 
willingly afflict, or grieve the children 
of men: he correcteth us for our pro- 
fit, and, inthe midst of judgment, re- 
members mercy. Before Him, there- 
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fore, our language should be, “ I was 
dumb; I opened not my mouth, be- 
cause it was thy doing.” * Siall we 
receive good at the hand of the Lord, 
and shall we not receive evil?” But I 
object further to this epithet, because 
it is used in the superlative degree. 
Deeply painful as were his majesty’s 
afictions—his brother and his vene- 
rated parent lying dead, and bis own 
life in danger—still the superlative 
epitnet is not allowable, at least in 
nrayery where there should be no 
appearance of exaggeration. What, 
ifthe late afflictive dispensation at 
Cluremont had been reserved to the 
same day that deprived his majesty 
of his revered parent, would not this 
have been a still more aggravated 
calamity ? [ do not insist upon the 
objection ; but I merely mention it 
because the sentence, as it stands, 
seems rather an oblique panegyric on 
the king, for his trust in God in the 
midst of such afflictions, than a direct 
thanksgiving to God himself. 

In the concluding sentence, the 
irst and the last clauses of which 
seem liable to no particular excep- 
ion, we are taught to pray, ‘* so 
lengthen his days, O God, that they 
may bring down upon him and his 
people the abundance of thy bless- 
ings and mercies.’’ But what are we 
to understand by praying that the 
king’s days may bring down bless- 
ings, and then that they are so to be 
lengthened as todo this? I really can 
affix no clear meaning to the words. 
They appear, in fact, to convey none. 

The foregoing strictures are Con- 
fined to particular faults; but, in 
fact, the whole structure of the pray- 
cris singularly unhappy. The Al- 
mighty is twice addressed, out of 
three times, in the words “ OGod;”’ 
a form of invocation, which, from its 
abruptness, ought to be but sparingly 
employed. The other invocation, 
‘Almighty God,” is unexceptionable 
iN itself, but, like almost every pait 
oi this prayer, it wants a specific ap- 
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plication to its object. In returning 
thanks to God tor mercies received, 
itis not the mere circumstance of 
his being © Aimighty” that should 
have been adverted to. The thanks- 
givings in ourregular service, usual- 
ly run in some such form as * Al- 
mighty God, Father of all merci s,” 
* OQ God, our heavenly Lather,” * O 
most merctful Father,’ * O eternal 
God, our heaventy Father,”? Vhe ex- 
ceptions to this ruie may generally 
be accounted for, trom the circum- 
stances of the case; as * O Lord 
God, who hast justly humbled us,” 
‘ O Lerd Ged, who hast wounded us 
for our sins, &c.” ‘The writer of the 
formulary in question does not seem 
to have sufficiently considered that 
the invocations used in prayer and 
praise, should vary according to the 
nature and circumstances of the 
thanksgiving or petition.* 

The involution of phrase which 
runs through this prayer, deviates 
widely from the simplicity which be- 
comes such compositions. However 
familiar this practice in ordinary 
writing, it is to be but sparingly ad- 
mitted In prayer, especially as it ren- 
ders the uneducated less capable of 
understanding the structure of the 
period. I might object also, as in- 
consistent with simplicity, to the 
sing-song style even of the clauses 
which in other respects are the least 
exceptionable. 


“ Let thy protecting hand ever be ove: 
him. 
* Let thy Holy Spirit ever be with him.” 





i ete 





*I might say the same of the epithets 
applied to cur earthly monarch. ‘** Our 
sovereign lord the king” is a phrase so 
much oftener heard at tie bar than in the 
reading desk, that it is strange it should 
have been selected by the writer for the 
present occasion. Surely it is an offence 
against * our sovereign lord the king,” his 
crown and dignity, to expose him to hear 
and sanction, and his ** loving subjects” to 
repeat, such a form of words as this mis- 
named Thanksgiving. 
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A man truly in earnest in prayer will 
scarcely affect this libratory species 
of collocation. 

The mixture of classical and col- 
loquial, of Latin and Saxon words in 
this prayer, has moreover an awk- 
ward effect. ‘Take, for an example, 
the phrase “ in the severest domestic 
afflictions thou hast Aod/fen him.” 
Here the obsolete Saxon word *hol- 
pen” falis like a discord upon the 
ear after the Roman words “severest” 
and ** domestic ;” 


ut nec pes, nec caput unt 
Reddatur forme. 


I fear this petty criticism may ap- 
pear ke trifling ; but I am persuad- 
ed that much of the awkwardness of 
our modern state prayers arises 
frem this incongruous mixture. The 
writer seems to compose the body 
of his praver in the usual language 
of modern literature, but in order to 
give it a more venerable air, he 
throws in two or three antiquated 
terms, which ill assort with the tex- 
ture ofthe piece. The effect is al- 
ways bad: itis like a Gothic window 
in a Corinthian saloon. To make a 
modern prayer resemble our regular 
services, it is not enough to adopt a 
few half-obsolete words; there must 
be a much larger infusion than we 
have of Jate witnessed of what the 
French call onctzon ; there must be. 
the spiritas welkas the mantle of 
Ehiyah. 

A question naturally arises here: 
Who can have composed this extra- 
ordinary prayer? Ifthe framer of it 
had wished to expose the Church to 
the derision of her enemies he could 
not have done it more efiectually 
than by such a form. We implore 
our bishops to ¢xercise a More vigi- 
jant superintendance over this de- 
partment of ecclestastical regulation, 
and to withhold the sanction of their 
venerable names from such crude 
compositions as these, which have 
io Gther effect than to degrade our 

‘colent Establishment in the eves 
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of the country and of the world. I 
have heard it said, that there is 
scarcely a Dissenting or Methodist 
Preacher in the kingdom, who would 
not have produced extemporaneously 
a more suitable prayer for the occa- 
sion, than that which is tauntingly but 
doubtless most unfairly represented 
as embodying the united wisdom and 
piety of the Church of England.—I 
am, &c. AN EPISCOPALIAN. 


a 
ON INJUDICIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS, 
[We readily admit the following 
communication, especially as it gives 
us another opportunity of declaring 
what we have often mentioned before, 
and what our correspondent wishes 
to be “distinctly understood,” that 
we do not hold ourselves responsible 
for the language of the advertise- 
ments which appear onour cover, It 
requires some vigilance to keep clear 
of those of an immoral kind, or which 
offend against right principles ; as, 
for instance, lottery puffs and quack 
medicines ; but to exclude an adver- 
tisement on the mere score of bad 
taste or undue assumption would be 
impracticable, without closing this 
vehicle of intelligence altogether. 
We take care, as far as possible, not 
to admit any but good company in the 
inside of our pages ; but our outside 
passengers are less under our con- 
trol. We shall be glad to find that 
the strictures of Amicus produce 
their due effect. In a majority of 
cases, however, we believe, that the 
advertisements on our Cover are 4s 
unexceptionable as can well be ex- 
pected, under all the circumstances 
of the case ; and, we think, we may 
fairly congratulate our readers on the 
general good taste and modesty ol 
our advertising correspondents. 
Contrary to our usuai custom, We 
shall zive our correspondent’s letter; 
compliments and all; not because 
we are sanguine in believing all the 
kind thinys he thinks fit to utter, but 
partly because his compliments are 
in some measure interwoven with 
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his argument, and partly because he 
might think, that by their total exci- 
sion, we had given an objurgatory 
tone to his paper, which it was not 
his intention to assume. ] 


To the E:litor of the Christian Observer. 


I rRusT that your candour will in- 
duce you to receive as well meant a 
few remarks upon an advertisement 
which appeared on the blue cover of 
your monthly publication for January 
jast. The advertisement purports, 
that a curate is wanted, and part of 
the qualifications that it requiresare, 
“ that he must be of decidedly evangeli- 
cal princifiles; and that, if he is mar- 
ried, his wife must be a Mary and a 
Dorcas.”’ I confess, sir, that I was 
sorry to see such an advertisement 
appear, in however remote a degree, 
as an appendage to your truly valua- 
ble work ; as the parts of it that I 
have above quoted appear to me to 
be highly exceptionable. In the first 
place, the term Evangelical, in its 
»nrimary sense, signifies what clergy- 
men of every persuasion profess 
themselves to be, namely,expounders 
of the Gospel as delivered by our 
Saviour; while in the sense in which 
itis usually understood in these days, 
and in which it is evidently used in 
the advertisement that I have alluded 
to, it is a mere party term, and, like 
other party terms, used in so indefi- 
nite a manner, that it is sometimes 
made expressive of every thing that 
ennobles man, and, at others, of eve- 
ry thing that degrades him. This is 
the term by which Piety is hailed 
amid her labours of love,andthe An- 
tinomian in his work of destruction. 
Itis aterm which all eagerly claim, 
and all indignantly reject ; for it has 
now So extensive a signification, that 
it may be used in any sense which its 
utterer chooses. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it appears to me to be 
utterly inconsistent with common 
S¢nse and Christian wisdom, to com- 
prehend the required qualifications 
ofa curate undera term of such an in- 
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definite meaning; that, though it 
might put a stop to the applications 
of many an humble Christian, it would 
be no Check to those of a religious 
empiric. 

With regard to the other requisi- 
tion of the advertisement,that the wife 
of the curate must be both a Mary 
and a Dorcas, I can only say, that I 
can conceive nething more grating to 
the feelings of a woman of real cha- 
rity than to have her virtues blazoned 
abroad in answer to a public call. 
The delicacy of such persons, though 
it never obtrudes on them amidst the 
most disgusting scenes of poverty, 
makes them shrink from publicity, 
and nauseate their own applause. So 
far from being the heralds of their 
good acts, their right hand may al- 
most literally be said not to know 
what their left hand doeth. Through- 
out the whole of the advertisement 
little attention appears to be paid to 
the honest feelings of a Christian 
minister; but in this latter paragraph 
there is peculiar indelicacy. 

I am not, sir, aware, whether your 
superintendance over the work you 
conduct extends to the advertise- 
ments which are printed onits cover. 
Belicve me, this letter is not in the 
least intended to call in question the 
propriety of the conduct of the Edi. 
tor of the Christian Observer, but 
merely to suggest, that great advan- 
tage would accrue to the public, if 
the writers of advertisements like the 
present were to desire the benefit of 
your good sense, good taste, and good 
feelings. Nothing can be more un- 
fair or more unwise, than to form an 
opinion of a work from the advertise: 
ments of which it is made the vehi- 
cle; but nothing can be more certain, 
than that the generality of readers 
are but too apt to do so. All monthly 
publications are liable to such un- 
candid judgments ; but yours is pe- 
culiarly so, because it is considered 
as the best specimen of the standard 
of taste, feelings, and principles, of 
what is denominated the Religious 
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World. Were the Christian Obser- 
ver ever to be confounded witb certain 
other periodical works which have 
ostensibly the same design, and make 
far greater professions. | should real- 
ly consider the public as having sus- 
tained a serious loss; for it is per- 
haps the only correction that there is 
to the works to which I allude. It is 
too much to be feared, that many 
readers of works, which their editors, 
perhaps, Imagine to have the same 
beneficial tendency as yours, Console 
themselves under the unpleasant con- 
victions which the awful truths of 
which they are unquestionably the 
vehicle, may bring upon their minds, 
by observing in the writings of their 
reprovers, such virulence, partly spi- 

rit, ignorance and inflation of mind, 

as but too clearly evince that they 

themselves have need to be instruct- 

ed, not merely in human wisdom but 

Christian charity. Permit me now, 

sir, to conclude, with earnestly re- 

questing you to let it be distinctly 

understood, that the Editor of the 
Christian Observer does not approve 
of having advertisements appear on 
its covers, penned like the one that I 

have presumed to cali your attenuon 
to.—Believe me, sir, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
AMICUS, 


aa 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


JHE investigations which have taken 
place on tie subject of our criminal 
law during the last few years, have 
shewn id a striking point of view the 
impolicy, and Il fear I must add the 
national guilt, of inflicting capital 
punishment for many of those crimes 
to v dich it is still attached by our 
otherwise excellent laws. 






punishment. The subject, look at jt 
in what light we will, is deeply pain- 
ful; yet I am inclined to apprehend 
that, upon the whole, it is, generally 
speaking, the duty of a Christian, as 
a member of a civil community, to 
bring a Criminal to justice ; not of 
course from passion or rev enge, but 
from a sense of public obligation, If 
the award of punishment be oyer- 
measured, the guilt is not his, but 
belongs to those who appoint jt, 
While a law remains in force. a pri- 
vate member of the community does 
hot appear to be warranted in setting 
up his personal opinion aguinst the 
authority of “the powers that be,” 
unless in the case of a plainly un- 
Chrisulan command. 
The question is, however, of such 


importance, that ifany correspondent 
who has had occasion to make it a 
subject of serious reflection and hum- 
bl. prayer for the Divine direction, 
would communicate his sentiments 
upon it, he would greatly obiige 


DUBITANS, 
——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue Society of Friends in this king- 
dom are now become a larye and re- 
spectable body ; and experience daily 
shews, that they are vot unwilling to 
do their part towards alleviating the 
distresses of the community. We 
daily witness and hear of their exer- 
tions In various benevolent institu- 
tions; and I am not the only person 
who regrets that they are not made 
useful in the administration of the 
criminal laws, with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. 
be objections to their being eligible 
to every office which other Dissenters 
This per- exercise ; but I must confess, they 


Perhaps there may 


suasion has conduced in nosmalide- do not present themselves to my 


gree to the impunity of offenders; view. 


Their scruples respecung 


for muny persons experience an un- oaths do not appear, under present 
conquerable scruple of conscience, circumstances, an insuperable obsta 


to say nothing of their feelings, in cle. 
prosecuting a criminal under the ex- readers and the public to the subject. 


pectation of his incurring capital 


I solicit the attention of your 


IMPARTIAL: 
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PARAPHRASE OF THE PROPHECY OF 


NALUM. 


SuouT, Judah, shout! Behold thy King! 
Th’ Almighty comes—an awful form : 
His chariot is the whirlwind’s wing ; 
His march is on the storm. 
Pefore bis burning breath is driv’n, 
Like dust, the fleecy rack of heav’n; 
The flow’rs that bloom on Carmei’s head, 
Wither beneath his glowing tread ; 
Scorch’d by the lightaings of his eye, 
The rivers leave their channels dry ; 
And Lebanon in terror bows 
‘The palmy honours of his brows : 
Destruction tracks his way.— 
He comes to conquer and to save, 
To raise from earth the fainting slave : 
He comes to guard and bless his own, 
And pour around the tyrant’s throne 
A deluge of dismay. 


Not wand’ring flames in fiercer tide 

Rage on the mountain’s wooded breast, 
Devour the forest’s leafy pride, 

And scale the cedar’s crest. 
So where his with’ring vengeance glows 
its rage shall blast his mightiest fues 3 
And guilty empires form the pyre 
That feeds his unextingutsh’d ire. 
Of idol gods the demon train 
Forsakes each long pollu ed fane ; 
For Time hath brought the destin’d hour, 
And Mercy arms the hand of Pow’r. 
Realm of the suff’ring seed, rejoice ! 
Jehovali’s thunder-speaking voice 

Is only heard to bless : 
With plenty all thy valleys sing, 
With joy thy mountain summits ring, 
And thy glad echoes roll around 
From hill to hill the ecstatic sound 
Of peace and happiness. 


Shake, tow’rs of Ninus, O’er your leaguer’d 
heads 

The fiery stream of wrath Jehovah sheds. 

See where the chariots whirl their rapid 


flight, 

Like meteors bounding on the clouds of 
night. 

They come—the fierce avengers. All 
around 


Like leafless pines their woods of lances 


spread ; 

And groaning with their weight, the bur- 
den’d ground, 

Beams with their flashing shields, and 
thunders to their tread. 


Her bars roll back. Her moated turrets 
fall, 

And shouting Conquest scales her castled 
wall. 
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Unnotic’d by the passing traveller’s eyes, 
And silent as a desert lake she lies.— 
is this the den, where, breathing wild dis- 


may, 
Th’ Assyrian lion tore his quiv’ring 

food, 
Stor’d every dark recess with mangled 

prey, 


And train’d his tawny whelps to lap the 
feast of blood ? 


City of guilt, whose stately street 
Is trod by Murder’s gory feet, 
Where Rapine grasps her blood-stain’d 
spoils, 
Where Treason spreads her secret toils 
Insatiate to devour; 
Bend, bend thy tow’r-crown’d head from 
high, 
For hovering round thy sunny sky 
The clouds of terror low’r. 
See Desolation’s vengeful form 
Ride on tve pinions of the storm, 
While Havock pointing to the prey 
Marshals the stern avenger’s way ; 
‘And thy pale children mark in speechless 
fear 
The thunder of his wheels, the lightning of 
his spear. 


Remember Thebes, the queen whose sway} 
Controid the children of the day, 
The sons of Mizraim’s sultry sky, 
The flow’r of Nubia’s chivalry. — 
Nie centinell’d her battled gate, 
And nations mann’d her wall; 
Defying Heav’n, disdaining Fate, 
Like thee she sate in regal state, 
And thou lke her shalt fall. 
Vain was the warrior’s plumed pride, 
And vain the river’s guardian tide, 
The mymads vain, whose busy feet 
Incessant trod her crowded street ; 
Her mangled infants felt the ruthless 
sword, 
Aud her proud nobles crouch’d beneath a 
foreign lord. 


They come,—thy countless fres appear. 
Biow the shrill clarion ! Shake the beaming 
spear! 
Unfurl thy banner! Bare thy blade! 
And call thy children to thine aid, 
Numerous as locusts when their squadrons 
ride 
In clouds, upon the whirlwind’s scorching 
breath, 
And bang the pall of want and death 
O’er some fair province robed in verdan: 
pride. 
VA 
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In vain! The sword; dread monarch of the So shall thy warriors, so thy sages fall ; 
The touch of cold Oblivion, tyrant lord, 
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demonstration, that these were not 
the statements of doctrines which 
would afford a genuine elucidation 
of the opinions of eur English Re- 
formers ; and particularly not of 
Cranmer, whose Compositien it has 
been affirmed they were. Indeed, so 
far from it, we contended that the 
quotations which we gave, more par- 
ticularly those, at length from the 
“ Necessary Erudition,” contained 
much obscurity and popish doctrine ; 
and that these several productions 
were composed, if by Cranmer in 
part, yet stull under unfavourable and 
popish influence. 

That these productions discover, 
indeed, either * the hand or the heart 
of Cranmer,”’ we are the more io- 
clined to doubt, notwithstanding the 
supposiuions of Mr. Todd, the more 
we consider the subject. We have 
already alluded to that great reform- 
ers /rivate sentiments at the time, as 
given in our own early pages. We 
might have extracted much from 
certain annotations made by Cran- 
mer, and still extant,* upon the 
“ King’s Book,” asthe “ Necessary 
Erudition” was called through the 
flattering contrivance of Gardner. 
These annotations prove most clearly 
the dissatisfaction of Cranmer with 
many of its expressions, and uni- 
formly speak of it as a book in which 
he had little hand, except unavailing- 
ly to criticise its contents. It does 
hot indeed appear,as we have already 


_*See them quoted in Strype, and, for 
the first time printed in full, in “* The Fa- 
thers of the English Church,” vol.iii. The 
editor of that valuable work could not have 
performed a more important service, than 
the publication of these very annotations, 
as “found in a MS. in the Archbishop’s 
own handwriting, preserved in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.” 
We shall have occasion to refer to these 
annotations, as well as to the work itself 
above-named, more than once in the future 
Course of this Review. We only now ob- 
serve, that these annotations will be found, 
in general, to hold a language very diffe- 
rent from that, either of the author or the 
“Pprover of the “ King’s Book.” 
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stated, that Cranmer’s annotations 
were ever attended to or adopted. 
Both the Institution and Necessary 
Erudition were moreover (as we 
proved from history) set forth at a 
time when “ail the books of the Old 
and New Testament, of Tindal’s Pro- 
testant translation, were forbidden to 
be kept or used in the king’s domt- 
nions.”” ‘They contained avowed po- 
pish doctrines ; for instance, those of 
transubstantiation, the mass,auricular 
confession, and a}l the seven sacra- 
ments. Craumer afterwards declared 
that the king was seduced into the adop- 
tionofthem. Upon the death of that 
king (Henry VIII.) Cranmer did not 
lose asingle year in setting forth a 
new Book oi Homilies, the very same 
which forms our present First Book 
of Homilies, and which will be found 
to contradict the former “ Erudition” 
in every *“* necessary” point. On this 
new book the sagacious but obdurate 
Gardner instantly placed his ban as 
directly impugning the former ; and 
did not cease to represent it as mis- 
chievous in the extreme, urging 
avainst it all the common-place objec- 
tions usually applied to the genuine 
doctrine of justification by faith. 
Upon the accession of popish Mary, 
and the professed return of the 
church to the doctrine and ritual of 
her father Henry VIII., this new 
Book of Homilies was, as a matter 
of course, laid aside with the * Schis- 
matical Ordinal” of Edward VI.; and 
a new ‘Profitable and Necessary 
Doctrine” was substituted for it, by 
Bishop Bonner and others, after the 
heads of * the Institution and Neces- 
sary Erudition.’’? * It differed, how- 
ever,” says Collier, “in manner,” as 
might be expected, being “ more 
frarticular, and more fiolemical.”’ In 
fine, the contrariety upon actual col- 
lation between the old * Institution” 
or ** Necessary Erudition,’’ and the 
present First Book of Homilies, as 
quoted by Mr. Todd himself, we as- 
serted to be so apparent, so Circum- 
stantial, so fundamental, and so irre- 
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concileable, that he needed no fur- 
ther illustration from history to con- 
firm the point. Nor can we avoid 
repeating our surprise, that with boih 
documents fairly before our extrac- 
tor, he should not himself have becn 
aware what a hopeles task of recon- 
Ciliation he wasundertuking. We. re 
not inclined to consider the aitempt 
to explain the Protestant Homiilics 
of Cranmer by the former Declara. 
tions of King Henry VIII. even in so 
favourable a light as the attempt 
would be to illustrate the operations 
and conceptions of correct vision by 
the first beamings of the pure ethe- 
vial stream upon a man newly restor- 
ed to sight. We are inclined to 
compare it rather to the wretched 
expedient (we do not mean to say 
that this was Intentional on the part 
of Mr. Yodd) of making every thing 


of one colour, by throwing a veil of 


darkness over all ; or, to speak plain- 
ly, of making two decuments hold the 
same language by endeavouring to 
to convince us that neither holds any 
plain or intelligible language what- 
ever, 

Thus far, then, we have spoken 
relative to the history of the first pe- 
riod ; that ts, during the reign of King 
Henry VIII.; and we are so tar ad- 
vanced into the second period also, 
as to have embraced the publication 
ofthe First Book of Homilies, by 
Cranmer himself, as we now have 
them. Phis publication followed im- 
mediutely on the ceath of tbat mo- 
march. From this time, andthrough 
the period of the reign of King Ed- 
ward VIL, we shall not pursue the 
documents quoted by Mr. Todd in 
chronoiogical order; but shall consi- 
cer them all as containing nearly the 
sume excelient Protestant doctrines; 
nd faving viven a list of them as 
Shey occur in the pawesof Mr. Todd, 
we shalt select from each of them at 
uf? Convenience, clussing cur selec- 
ons for the conventence of our 
euders, in corresponds nce with the 
selections we formerly gave at length 
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Thus, by comparing the several doc- 
trines of the two periods under their 
proper heads, there will be found no 
difficulty in ascertaining the exact 
difference between the two schemes 
of faith and practice. In this compari- 
son we shail, except on extraorainary 
occasions, omit the corresponding or 
rather contrasting passages In our 
own authorized Homilies, though 
they occupy a very large Space in 
Mr. Todd’s work; because, as we 
have hinted before. our readers have, 
or Ove ht to have, the means of mak- 
ing the comparison for themselves, 
We shall only make this general ob- 
servation ii the commencement, up. 
on any resemblance between the ez- 
firessions of our own Homilies and 
those of the “ Institution” and * Ne- 
cessary Erudition,’ that it must of 
course be expected, in passing trom 
obe class of doctrines to another, that 
the point of transition will exhibit 
affineties in the mode of expressing 
varying doctrines; and this, more 
particularly, where the same hand 
Was atone time conscientiously inter- 
fering to draw things as near as possi- 
ble toa correct statement of doctrine; 
and, at another, prudentially abstain. 
ing from intreducing any novelties 
noi absolutely necessary for the retor- 
mation and instruction of the Church 
—ithe same wisdom which our refor 
mers also displayed in the formation 
of our Liturgy. Under these circum- 
stances, it is perhaps more remarka- 
ble that so much, rather than that so 
littie, variation should be found in the 
several documents before and after 
the death of King Henry VIII.; for 
there is not in them a single sen- 
tence verbally the same. Approving, 
as we do, of Mr. Todd’s object in 
his present work—which, he tells 
us, is to stem the Antinomian here- 
sies of the day—we, nevertheless, 
must disapprove of the expedient he 
employs for accomplishing his pur- 
pose, and which, in point of fact, 
is neither more nor less than at- 
tempting to introduce semi-popish 
doctrines into the church, on th¢ 
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shoulders ofour Reformers. It cer- 
tainly #ppears very suprising to us, 
that Mr. Todd should not have been 
more struck with the many remarka- 
ble variations in the formularies, 
whose identity, in point of doctrine, 
he Jabours to estabiish, Even on 
the most Cursory perusal, these va- 
riallons Cannot but excite a strong 
suspicion Of a diversily of sentiment : 
but, on a close examination, they 
will be found completely to overturn 
our author’s hypothesis, and to es- 
tablish, Iustead of an identity, a most 
direct contrariety of doctrinal views 
respecting almost all the fundamen- 
tal verities of the Christian faith. « If 
the Necessary Erudition contains 
sound and serviceable doctrine,’’ as 
Gardner shrewdly observes to Cran- 
mer, ** how was his highness seduced 
into it??? We add, why adter it at all, 
particularly its more doctrinal parts ? 
And if Mr. Tedd, overlooking 
these alterations, identifies the two 
statements of doctrine, under the 
sanction of Deans Martinand Tucker, 
and Dr, Nichols ;* we would ask, 
Has there been no examination, since 
their time, of these very subjects? 
Do not even our own humble pages, 
to which we referred in the former 
partof this Review (p. 36, &c.) leave 
Mr. Todd with less excuse for over- 
looking differences which, we pre- 
sume to think, he might have found 
pointed out by ourselves in former 
volumes, with the greatest clear- 
hess ? 

But we proceed to those docu- 


* We are the more surprised at the com- 
mendations extracted from Dr. Nichols’s 
Defence of the English Church, because 
we were much pleased with his primitive 
and learned view of our church doctrines, 
: his most able Exposition of the sixteen 

hist Articles. But we remember well our 
disappointment in turning over the page 
or his exposition of the seventeenth, and 
tnding bis labours terminated with the 
§ xteenth ! a termination which, unless ac- 


°ounted for by some circumstance we know 


hot of, speak s volumes as to his inte rpre- 
ats 
ation of the Seventeenth Article, and its 


‘aring on the Predcstinarian question. 
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ments connecied with the second pe- 
riod, the period of more perfect re- 
formation under King Edward VI. 
from which Mr. Todd makes ex- 
tracts, ‘These are,—t. * Relorma- 
tio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,” finish- 
ed in 1552, but never authorized, 
owing to the premature death of 
the young king. 2. * Forty two Ar- 
ticles of Religion,’’ commonly called 
* King Euward’s,” published in 1552, 
and collated by Mr. Todd with our 
own Thirty-nine Articles, In 1562, 
Edward’s *“ Brevis Catechismus,” 
or “ Short Catechism ;” to which the 
Forty-two Articies were subjoined. 
4, Bishop Jeweli’s far-famed * Apo- 
logy for the Church of England ; 
which, indeed, outsteps the limits of 


this period, as weil as of the follow- 
ing reign unde: Queen Mary, having 
been printed in 1562, unde: Queen 


Lk ly Zab eth, and published Se: Xpres 2S ly 


by her authority. 5. The * pend 
burg Confession,” which falls short 
of the earlier period, having been 


printed in 15380. 6. The * Saxonic 
Confession,’’ which was considered 
by Melanction as a repetition of the 
Augsburg, both having been, as to 
their matter, derived from Luther, 


though composed by the eloquent 
and exquisite pen of Melancthon 
himself. (See Mosheim, by Mac- 


lean, 1803, Vol. IV. p. 92.) 7. Out 
own Homilies.—Now. the quotations 
we shill make f these docue 
ments (except the last, as being suf- 
ficiently beaten ground,) will easily 
range themseives under the sevcra! 
heads of doctrine already employed 
In the quotations, which we before 
gave from the “ es and 
‘* Necessary Erudition,” and which 
will be found in our former Numbe: 


from al] 


(p. 38, et-seq.) in the following or 
der. First, Baptism is alluded to, as 
treated of both in the * Institution” 
and the “ es Erudttion.”’ 
We then gave extrects, 1. Qu Faith; 
2. On Pineal ni 3. On Jusufica- 
tion; 4. = Good Werks. On each 
of these several points, we think it 


will appear that there was an inten- 





ture ;” it proceeds, ** Their scrupu- 
lous superstition must be considered 
as impious, whoso tie together [col- 
ligant] the grace of Ged and his 
Holy Spirit with the elements of the 
sacraments, as openly to aflirm that 
no child bern of Christian parents 
can attain salvation, who shall be car- 
vied away by death, before he can 
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yt } | | Le nrec Pr : pnrecc] : 
‘dye : tion throughout the present Protes- expressly to contradict the former ; 
ce 7 tant documents not toeductdate, butto strong and unqualified positions of 

was 'd correct, and in some instances todeny, the * Institution ?” ‘ 
Et | the former unqualified or unauthoriz- in the Forty-two Articles, that on t] 
ee ; cd insertions of the “ Instituuon’” “ original or birth.sin,” contains the B 
fie Pw, and * Erudition.”’ expression, ‘** This infecuon of na- “ 
4 Ee 1. Yo begin with Baptism. The ture doth remain, yea, in them that tie 
bd ‘Institution’ had stated, withrespect are daftized.” Mr. Yodd here notes ef 
tale rothis grand initial rite of the Chris- cur own Thirty-nine Articles to have cu 
pie tian Covenant, that © by the sacra- changed the last word into “ regene- | 
Ay ment of baptism men obtain remis- raze.” May it uot be legitimate to un 
sion of their sins, the grace and fa- infer from this change, made subse- ors 
vour of God, &c.; so that children quently even to King Edward’s Ar- not 

dying in infancy shall be saved ticles, that Jater reformers saw the nior 

thereby, and else not.” (p. 3.) Item, necessity of still more strongly mark- sign 

p. 6, % By virtue of that holy sacra- ing the difference between actual and yOu: 

ment, men or Children obtain grace baptismal regeneration,* particularly God 

and remission, if they believe the in this case, where the very point of whe 

a promise of God adjoinedto that sacra- doctrine turned on the reality of the Brad 

“| i nent 3 that is to Sayy that 27 and by regenerating change ? This again pass: 

ay this said sacrament, God the I ather will shew a firogression Im the views of ou 

te siveth, for Christ’s sake, remission, of our Reformers on this important no le: 

bey. and the grace of the Holy Spirit, article. than | 

; by whereby they be newly revenerated, Again, in Edward VI.’s “short nified 

4, &c.”” Catechism,’ after a description of faith ¢ 

| Now what says,!.The “ Reformatio our justification and salvation by seque 

ae Legum” on this point! After assert- faith, as the mother of all good works shoulc 

a ing the absurdity of those who hold [a passage we shall have to refer to Catec] 

ij ee, that the efficacy of baptism consists hereafier more particularly, y the for- of Bra: 

ae in the water itself (ipsis baptismi mulary proceeds thus :—‘* Which reality 

a fonticulis ;) and after maintaining thing baptism represents and puts J tion | 

that “ ourregeneration, adoption, &c. before our eyes; namely, that we says, «6 

proceed from the Divine mercy flow- are, by the Spirit of Christ, regene- —godly 

ing to us through Christ and his rate and cleansed from sin; and that men,”? 

promise” [ not, as the Institution had we are members and parts of the In Je 

said, “adjoincd to that sacrament,” church, enrolled in the communion #lismal d 

but| “appearing tousin holy Scrip- of saints; for water signifies the Spi- simply t 













rit. Baptism is also a figure of ow BB wenz of 
in his own Introduction ; but it does not ap- 
pear to us that he has profited by the Int 
which that remarkable discrepancy might 
have afforded him, as to the intended denial 
in these new formularies, of many other 4° 


important errors in the old, 


" “© Que 


Oculos por 
Spiritum | 
Peccato ; 

Cclesiae, a 
vrum ; a 

Baptismus ' 
"2 in Chri 
‘scitabimnuy 


* It is remarkable, however, that in 410 
ther article on ** No man without sin but 
Christ alone,” the expression “ baptized 










tne sense. 


fairly noted the above important variation 


have been brought to baptism, which . 

ve hold to be far otherwise.”* and born again in Christ,” does occur !" - are far 

Can words seem intended more these Forty-two Articles, as if to convey © il gram 

clear intimation, that they did not consider MPSS ; but 

: * “Tlorum etiam impia videri debet the two expressions as quite identical. A” “ent separ 
scrupulosa superstition,” &c. p. 115. We this may possibly afford a solution to a difhi- “Me, of th 
NS shall not give the Latin original where we culty which has occasioned much contro: B the acz 
eS think there can be no misunderstanding in versy; namely, how to account for this ap- " that we 
| Mr. Todd has properly and parent tautelogy both in that and our ow4 ‘Std again 
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burial in Christ, and that we shai 
rise with him in a new life.’’* 

Here, then, we have baptism, the 
refiresentation, the ocular exhibition, 
the sign, the figure of our new birth. 
But where is it described, as in the 
« Institution,’ the cause, the condi- 
sion, the means having “ virtue’’ to 
effect it, the sine.quo-non, the guo- 
cum semper 2 

It may be our simplicity, but we 
unfeignedly believe the above para- 
eraph to convey a strong and signifi- 
cant intimation of the writer’s opi- 
pion, that baptism is du¢ a picture, a 
sign of the grace of regeneration 


| youchsafed to “the elect people of 
God,” but not indiscriminately to a// 
who appear at the sacred font. So 
: Bradford had expressed himself, in a 
A yassage Extracted in the former part 
g of our critique; “baptism requiring 
t no less faith on the part of the believer 
than this, that Azs regeneration is sig- 
rt nified to him in it.” But where no 
ot fith takes place at the time, or sub- 
vy sequently, “* viva et vera ;”? what 
cS should we imagine that either the 
{0 Catechism of Edward or the opinion 
Tie of Bradford, would intimate asto the 
ch @ reality of the mere baptismal regene- 
its ration ? What but even, as Hooker 
ve @m says, “ Reatus impii est pium nomen 
\e- H—godly names do not justify godless 
pat BRmen.” (Discoursefof Justification.) 
the In Jewell’s “ Apology,” the bap- 
ion Me ismal dogma is still more indefinite : 
pit PEsimply that “ baptism is the sacra- 
our Bent of remission, and the washing 
A " “ Quam rem nobis reprzsentat, et ob 
ight oe ponit, baptismus. Nos esse per 
enial ‘pirittum Christi renatos, et mundatos a 
ras Meeec8to s quodque simus membra et partes 
Cclesiae, ascripti in communionem sanc. 
rum; aqua enim significat Spiritum, 
qno- #“plismus etiam est figura sepulturze nos- 
, but #F'* 19 Christo, quodgque cum illo una re- 
cized MR“Cttabimur in nova vita.” pp. 1386, 1537. 
ar in Me are far from a wish to catechise words 
vey 3 id grammatical terms for spiritual mean- 
sider #53; but we cannot but suggest the ap. 


‘rent separation in tense, and consequently 
‘me, of the blessings figured by baptism, 
id the act of baptism itself. It figures to 
that we are born again, and shal? be 
‘Sed avain. 
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we have in Christ’s blood, from 
which not even children are to be 
repelled.’’* 

Inthe Confession of Augsburg, the 
expressions are almost equally inde- 
finite : ove indeed is more so. 

‘ Baptism is necessary to salva- 
tion, aS a ceremony instituted by 
Christ. By baptism the grace of God 
Is OFFERED: children are to be bap- 
tized, and so become children of 
God, &c.” (Art. IX.) 

Finally, in the Saxonic Confession 
it does not appear that Mr. Todd has 
found, or at least extracted, any thing 
on the subject of daptism: but as if 
his documents were destined to point 
out, one by one, still more of the ¢rue 
reformed doctrines on this head, we 
find the very text itself in John iii. 
on which so much reliance has been 
placed in proof of the uniform con- 
nexion between water and the Spirit, 
quoted in zhis document, in reference 
to mere adult conversion, disconnect. 
ed from any baptism, whether infant 
or adult. We give the passage at 
the bottom of the page ;f and shall 
only remark upon it, that it comes 
from an extract made by Mr. Todd 
himself from a document, which but 

repeats the Augsburg Confession, 


° 
* 


* « Baptismum quidem sacramentum 
esse,” &c&. De Baptismo, p. 149. 


: 


t *¢ Ostendimus autem supra, fide signi- 
ficari fiduciam acquiescentem in Filio Dei 
Propitiatore, propter quem recipimur et 
placemus, non propter nostras virtutes, aut 
legis impletionem. Cum autem in hac ip- 
sa consolatione, fiducia, qua acquiescimus 
in Filio Dei, vere sit motus, accensus a 
Spiritu Sanrcto, quo vivificatur cor, et libe. 
ratur ex externa morte, dicitur bec cenver- 
sio, repeneratio, Foan ti. § Nist quis renatus 

Juerit, in agua et Spiritu [THis conver. 
s10oN, when the heart is truly warmed and 
guickened by the Holy Spirit, is called re- 
GENERATION, i” toat passage of Fohn it’, 
‘Except aman be born of water and of th: 
Spirit] Et &t homo jam vere domicilium 
Dei, qui est in eo efficax, ut Joan xiv. dici- 
tur; Si quis diltgit me, sermonem meum 
servabit, et Pater meus dilizet eum et 
veniemus ad eum, et mansionem apud eum 
faciemus. Aternus Pater, et Filius, Spirito 
suo sancto, wvifcant. ch renovant corda,” 
pp. 189, 18. 
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called by 


ay 
rv of the Reformation.” 


quotations ; namely, tiiose 


cessary Erudiuon.” 


1. Ol Faith. 


Erudition,” Is 


ceeding to hope and charity ; and 


then not justilying as a separate vir- 


tue from hepe, charity, fear of God, 
and repentance, but as meaning obe- 
dience to the whole doctrine and reli. 
eion of Christ. This last complex 
sense is considered as the second 
and proper sense of the term faith. 
Now, in reply to this, we might 
quote the direct and careful denial 
made by our own Homilies through- 
out, of azy proper sense of fatth but 
one, atrue, living, and necessarily 
productive faith. Ofa mere know- 
ledge cof scriptural truth, they ex 
pressly say, * This is nol firofierly 
called faith.” They deny it to be 
“ oiven of God,” by cailing it the 
faith of devils. They also expressly 
deny it to be the bevinning of all 
righteousness, by saying ‘hat “ the 
first entry unto God is through [that ] 
faith, whereby we be justifed before 
God.” The authors of the Erudi- 
tion, on the contrary, tell us, that the 
first entry unto God ts through that 
faith whereby we be not justified, 
unless it afterwards proceed to hope, 
charity, &c. which they affirm it to 
be possible ¢hat it may not dow But 
we leave the Homilies to our readers, 
and proceed as before, to the next 
document, the ** Reformatio Le- 
cum.” In this, the only occasion of 
using the term faith occurs in the 
dogma on Predestination, in which 
a true knowledge of our predestina- 





Dr. Laurence (and we 
ree with him,) “the pride and glo- 


But to proceed to our next head of 
in refe- 
rence to the extracts from the ** Ne- 


This, as we have 
amply seen, by quotation from ‘the 
there taken in two 
proper senses: First as a full assent 
to all Christian truth, wrought in 
the heart by the Spirit of God, the 
necessary beginuing of all righteous- 
ness 3 yet of justifying unless pro- 






its only frroher Protestant sense. 

In the Forty-two Articles, we are 
told, that ‘ Justification by only faith 
in Jesus Christ, in that sense as it is 
declared in the Homily on Justifica- 
tion, Is a most certain and wholesome 
doctrine for Christian men.” (p.124.) 

Here faith is used as in the Homi- 
lies; that is, as we have seen, in its 
firofier sense ; viva, vera, fructuosa, 

In the ** Brevis Ca echismus,” we 
are informed,—** Faith (or rather 
trust—fiducia) alone lays hold of, un- 
derstands, and knows that our justi- 
fication is given us freely of God, 
from no merit of our own, &c. Then 
faith begets the love of our neigh- 
bour, and actions well pleasing to 
God. For if it be lively and true, 
and effectuated [animata] by the 
Holy Spirit, it is the mother of al] 
good works and deeds. 
works adhere to faith. that it can never 
be found without them, nor they with. 
put it.’ (p. 136.) Is then the frss 
kind of faith given of God, as the 
‘* Erudition” tells us, which yet may 
not be productive of good fruits ? 

In Jewell’s ** Apology” we have 
the short but pithy declaration, **7Z?rue 
faith is lively, and cannot be inac- 
tive ;”’ “Vera fides viva est, nec p? 
test esse otiosa.’’ (p. 138.) 

In the Confession of Augsburg, 
we have the same doctrine, ‘ The] 
word faith does not signify only 4 
knowledge of the history of Christy” 
| nay, says the * Erudition,” but faith 
may be that and nothing more, | 
** but also a belief of, and asseiit (0 
that promise which is proper to the 
Gospel, in which, for Christ’s sake, | 
are promised to us remission ol 
sins, justification, and life eternal. 
wsetseseseeeeAnd when we thus consoleyf 
ourselyes with the promise, oF the 


a 
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tion and election in Christ, is said 
** to confirm our faith of eternal sal. 
vation to be obtained through Christ, 
and to kindle love to God, &c.” ac. 
cording to our Seventeenth Article, 
Here it is evident. faith is used in 
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Gospel, and encourage ourselves by faith we are justified, that is, are 
faith, we with certainty obtain (certo /refared for justification.’ ””* 
consequimur) remission of sins, and This is the very sort of language 
at the same time is given us the Ho-_ used in the Erudition, when it speaks 
ly Spirit.....true love, true fear of of faith, as mere knowledge, * the 
God,” &c. &c.* beginning [preparation] of all righ- 
We have hitherto withheld our teousness,” but mot justifica‘ory, ex- 
quotations respecting faith, consider- cefit it proceed to good works. Thus 
ed us a justifying principle ; being the views of Mr. Todd, in favour of 
desirous, at present, only to pointout the Protestantism of the * Erudition,” 
the utter variance between the defi- are confuted by his own documents.} 
vition Of faith given by the “ Erudi- 
tion,’ and that given by the other 
ae frotestant documents quoted tT How decisive, however, would have 
by Mr. Todd. And were We tO been the argument, as far as it respects Mr. 
give all that would tend to eluci- TYodd’s principal appeal, which is to the 
dute this variance in the Jast docu- ©Pp'nions of Cranmer himself, had he adopt- 


ment to which we have to refer, a ed into the number of his documents (as he 
should have done, for a complete view of 


document by far the most tO OUP ‘the case,) the annotations we have before 
polit of aly—we mean the Saxonic§ mentioned of Cranmer himself, in this very 
Confession——-we should go near to book, the “ Erudition,” as given in the 
quote the whole extract. Wemust Fathers of the English Church, vol. iii. 


content ourseives with two passages : We quote, from p. 84, the following con- 
clusion to a long annotation, the fourth, to 


‘Paith does not signify only a wiich the archbishop refers, as his full and 
eee ledge of the history, such as 18 final opinion on the subject of faith. Never 
inthe devils......du¢ it signifies to em- mentioning at all the first faith of the 
brace all the articles of faith, and this ‘* Erudition,” and speaking only of the true 


among them, ‘I believe the remis- faith and its counterfeit, which latter he 
- z deems to be none at all, he observes, ‘ This 
sion Of sins ; 


and not that it 1s aig is the faith,”? (namely, a faith which en- 
10 others only, but to myself also. genders in the heart a hatred of all sin, and 
[Faith is here represented not only makes a sinner clean, anew man,) “ which 
an assenting but an appropriating pra povae sev ne ought to a gm in his 
a el ° hd . . cr - ae- 

grace. ] “ This faith is at the same eec : and of this faith runneth a our para 
a Fd heer phrases upon the same. For as for the 
; le an assured conhdence resting other feigned, pretended, hypocritical, and 
in the Mediator, as in that expres- adulterate faith in the south, itis butonlva 
ion, ‘Being justified by faith, we painted visor before men; but before God 
have peace with God through our it is hollow within, dead, rotten, and noth- 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ ?’+ ing worth. This being declared, in my 
4 “FE oll thin te wilt t judgment it shall not be necessary to inter. 
Again :—“ From all this it will be jine or insert in many places where we 
understood that their grammatical protest our pure Christian faith, tdese 
ft is to nee condemned [juste repre- words or sentences that be newly added 


‘ecepts,’ 1 rejecting in my will and heart 
imerpr iP, precepts, rejecting j la 
pret that passage of St. P aul the devil and his works ;’ * I wedding to re- 


ve are Justified by faith, as if he tanto God;’ ‘if I continue notin sin;’ ‘7 
meant‘ in the form of charity,’ or as I continue a Christian’s life,’ * if 1 follow 
agen by love,’ as they speak. F or Chris’s precepts,’ * we diving well,’ § if we 
they Gulesenenil the wood faith only order and conto rm our wills ia this world 


of : eo to his precepts :’ ‘// we join our wills to 
% Knowledge, and therefore say ‘ By his godly motions ;’ and such other like 


7 sentences or clauses conditiona/) which to 
Et fidei vocabulum non solum cog: the right faith need not to be added; for 
hionem,” &e, p. 146. without these conditions is no right faith. 
And these sentences, methinks, come not 

1 Fides sienificat non tantum historic in aptly in some places, as they be brought 
" te ” &e. p. 175. in, but rather interrupt and let therigat course 


Christ. Observ, No. 21°, 2 A 


* «« Ex his omnibus etiam,” &c, p. 182 
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We shall have occasion to recur to 
faith in another point of view, when 
we come to the head of justification. 

2. But we are interrupted in our 
natural progress to that subject by 
an intercalary article of the * Erudi- 
tion,” to which we shall now briefly 
turn; namely, the second, on free 
will. We say briefly ; for were we 
inalighter mood,we might be tempt- 
ed to allude toa remark of Dr. John- 
son, on a certain chapter in a descrip- 
tion of Ireland. It was the shortest 
chapter, he said, in any book he ever 
met with: ** On venomous reptiles.” 
** ‘There are no venomous reptiles to. 
be found in any part of the island !” 
We have in the * Necessary Erudi- 
tion,” a very long, and, as Mr. Todd 
Calls it, ** a fine description” of free 
will. But we turn to the Homilies: 
we proceed to King Edward’s Jte. 


Jormatio. his Forty-two Articles, and 


his Short Catechism; to Jewell’s 
Apology ; and to the Augsburg and 
Saxonic Confessions ; and we find 
not one word upon the subject! The 
fact is, the Augsburg Confession, 
“the pride and glory of the Retor- 
mation,” was more or less the foun- 
tain and foundation of all the Protes- 
tant creeds. It appears further, as 


sheim, that the matter of the Augs- 
burg Confession was furnished by 
Luther; and even its form, though 
it proceeded from the pen of Me- 
lancthon, yet had the sanction of the 
great German Reformer before it was 


and phrase of the paraphrases, and obscure 
the same rather than make it clear. In 
this part I have spoken the more largely, 
because I do refer unto the fourth note all 
other places, ike to the same matter apper- 
tavenge ? (Fathers of the English Church, 
vol. vi. p. 84.) —The application of this 
fourth note is made wide indeed, when in 
the tenth annovation we read **T being 
christened, and in will to follow his pre- 
cepts”—Annot. “ He that hath the true 
faith zs christened ! and [7s] in will to fol- 
low his precepts.” See the fourth annota- 
tion above, p. 89. 


finaliy authorized and_ published. 
Now it is well known, that Luther 
had his own notions, * De Libero 
Arbitrio;”” but they were such no- 
tions as would have led him to give 
another title to this part of our fallen 
nature ; nay, he actually thought of 
composing a book, “ De servo Arbi- 
trio ;” or “ concerning the sdavery cf 
the human wiil.” Experience and 
self-knowledge would perhaps teach 
the humble Christian that there is but 
too much reason for such an appella- 
tion. But looking even to the “ fine 
description” yviven of this said “ free 
will” in the * Erudition” itself, we 
think that Luther’s proposed title 
might, with just as much propriety, 
have been placed at the head of the 
chapter : and we must confess, that 
of all the definitions ever drawn up 
on apy subject, that of * free will” in 
the ** Necessary Erudition,” appears 
to us the most self-contradictory. 
We are fully sanctioned in our utter 
“ reprehension” of its unintelligible 
terms, by its total exclusion from the 
works of our real reformers ; and 
also by their absolute, wise, and most 
Christian silence upon that mysterl. 
ous subject.* We shall not enlarge 
further on this article, theugh we are 
conscious much might be said on it, 
having sull to treat of the more im- 
portant article to which we now turn. 

S. On justification.— We have here 


* We are willing to consider ‘ absolute 
silence” as the line chosen by our wise re- 
formers on this subject ; because though 
we find, in an article of King Edward, 4 
short protestation against free will, and a 
plainer denial of it in toto, in our own article 
so entitled ; yet we are prepared to allow, 
that these are chiefly disclaimers of the 
Pelagian heresy, and that with respect (0 
the contradictory attempts of the * Erudi- 
tion’? to reconcile free will and free grace, 
they chose to maintain an entire and most 
cautious reserve ; perhaps concentrating 
all they had to say dogmatically upon it, 10 
their cautiously poised articles on “ predes- 
tination and election ;”? the counterpart of 
which we look for in yain, in the “ Nect* 
sary Erudition,” 
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much to say; but we must endea- 
your to say it as shortly as possible. 
In Protestant divinity this article may 
be justly considered as the most im- 
portant. And yet we have to note, 
that Mr. Todd is not the first of 
modern Protestant divines who has 
been content to learn this most im- 
portant article at the feet of our an- 
cient semi-popish Gamaliels, the 
authors of the * Institution” and “Ne- 
cessary Erudition.”” We very much 
doubt whether his friend and authori- 
ty, Dr. Laurence, whom he quotes 
with the highest satisfaction on all 
possible occasions, would wholly con- 
cur with him onthe present. If he 
did, we presume we should have 
found in Mr, Todd’s Introduction 
expressions of approbation quoted 
from Dr. Laurence, similar to those 
which we find quoted from Deans 
Martin and Tucker, and Dr Nichols. 
But Mr. Todd has another precursor 
in this view of things. We mean 
Mr. Glocester Ridley, the descend- 
ant and biographer of the eminent 
martyr of that name, of whom more 
hereatter. Mr. Glocester Ridley. in 
his interesting piece of biography, 
has condescended to draw out at full 
length this doctrine, as taught in the 
“Pia et Catholica Institutio ;’? we 
wish we could say without that ap- 
probation of it of which, in our opi- 
nion, it is utterly unworthy. But, 
such as it is, we shall give it entire, 
for the further assistance of our read- 
ers, In comparing its views with 
those of genuine Protestantism. 

‘* Justification,’ says Mr. G. Rid- 
ley, referring to and quoting the 
“Pia et Catholica Institutio,” “ is 
considered as the effect of three 
several causes: the mercy of God, 
the satisfaction of Christ, and man’s 
faith and 1epentance by which he 
voluntarily accepts the mercy, and 
applies to himself the satisfaction. 
And it has three degrees or states ; 
beginning, frogressive, and pfrerfect.— 
Our free-will, in concurrence with 
Stacey produces two sorts of good 
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works ; acts of fienitence, and acts of 


righteousness.—Ot the first kind are 
assent to the Gospel revelation, with 
sure faith, believing God’s righteous 
judgment and severity against sin- 
ners, his mercy through Christ to 
them that repent, sorrew and com- 
punction of heart for their past of: 
fences, restitution and satisfaction 
for injuries done io others, earnest 
and fervent prayers for acceptance, 
with serious resolutions of future 
amendment. These are required 
before, and in order to our first jus- 
tification, which is sealed and con- 
firmed to us in the sacrament of bap- 
tism; to adults, after these works o7 
jrenitence testified to the church, and 


to infants on the faith of their spon- 


sors. But this frsz justification is the 
Sree gift of God, although in adults 
these works of penitence are requir- 
ed to precede ; for these works could 
not have been produced without pre- 
venting grace setting the will free to 
make chotce of them, and assisting 
in their production. Good works, 
after this justification called works 01 
righteousness, are required of us to 
confirm and increase this Justification ; 
which are, persisting in our good 
resolutions, and producing the frul: 
of them; that *denving ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we may live sober- 
ly, righteously, and godly in this pre- 
sent world.’ (Vitus ii. 12.) All those 
good works done in ‘ charity from 
a pure heart and good conscience, 
and faith unfeigned’ (1 Tim. i. 5 ); 
in the production of which we must 
not be remiss, but use great diligence 
in them, otherwise we shal] forfeit 
the grace received, cancel our {or- 
mer justification, and relapse into the 
servitude of sin. Such relapses muy 
be again restored by penitence, aheart\ 
conviction of their guilt, unfeignec 
shame and sorrow for it, a confidence 
of pardon for Christ’s merits, witis 
full purpose ofamendment. Zhus jus 

tified, whether by baptism, or jie: 
nitence, after relapse,” [when there- 
fore by faith ?] we must proceed 
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and improve in the works of righ- 
tcousness above described; and al- 
though these may be rendered im- 
perfect through human frailty, and 
we immay daily fall into sins of intirmi- 
ty and surprise, yet if we consent not 
to dcadiy sin we shail not forfeit the 
grace Of God, or fall from justifica- 
tion; but may, notwithstanding, re- 
celve greater measures of grace, 
proceed to further degrees of good 
works, and zncrease our justification. 
This is the frrogressive state of it. 
These works of righteousness, al- 
though imperfect, God will gracious- 
ly accept in his fast judgment, 
through the imputed merits ot Christ, 
as a discharge of the law, and as a title 
to the reward of efernad life, which is 
our complete and prerfect justification. 
Yet have we noching to glory in on the 


account of these good works, as if 
they were our own, and deserved of 


themselves the reward. It is grace 
through Christ that discharges our 
original obligation to punishment; 
itis grace that restores the freedom 
of the will to choose good; it is 
grace assisting that enables us to 
perform good works; it is grace that 
supplies the defects of our best 
works; i: is grace that bestows an 
over-proportioned  reward.”’——See 
Gloucester Ridlev’s Life of Ridiecy, 
#0. 1763. pp. 346—-049. 

We shall just remark, tn elucida- 
tion of our next quotation, that in 
this exposition of pious and Caztho- 
fic doctrine,” or * necessary eru Tue 
tion,’ not only is the term jusizfica- 
tion taken, as it always is more or 
less In such statemeuts, as a personal 
state of the sinner himself, e quality 
spiritual indeed, and divinely infus- 
ed, but according to the increase or 
diminution of which the man is, for 
Christ's sake, more or less justified ; 
but also this justification Is so far 
from being free without works, that 
it rests wholly upon them ;—works, 
indeed, partly owing to God, as done 
by his grace, but partly to ourselves 
as using that grace, and, when kept 
up lo a certain pitch of virtue, then 
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admitted to the high honour of finally 
and completely justifying us for 
Christ’s sake. 

Now the extract from G. Ridiey, 
which we consider the fairest possi- 
ble statement of the doctrines respec- 
tively contained both in the * Insutu- 
tion,” and the “Necessary Erudition,” 
on the whole question of jusufication, 
and which will be found subsianually 
exhibited in our former Number (p. 

40,) we shall first confront with av- 
other statement of the same doctrine 
made by another Protestant divine, 
and as it might have been from the 
same ‘* lnstitution’’ and * Necessary 
Krudition ;” but certainly for a fur- 
jose very different from that of re- 
commending it to his readers. The 
name of this ofher Protestant divine 
is Hooker, and his delineation of 
what is in substance the decirine of 
these two works on the imporian: arte 
cle of justification, is to be founda in 
his invaluable discourse on that sud- 
ject. Itisas follows :— 

‘“ Christ hath merited to make us 
just; butasa medicine which 1s made 
for health doth net heal by being 
made, but by being applied, so by t 
merits of Christ there can be i 
justification without the application 
ol his merit. Zhus far we join hone 
with the Church of Rome. Whereis 
then do we disagree ? We disag 
about the mature and essence of ift 
whereby Christ curett 
about the manner of afiPly- 
mg it; about the number end bie 
power of means which Got requireth 
ai us, for the effectual apply:ng 
thereof to our soul’s comfort. 
When they [the Papists] are require 
ed to shew what the righteousness 
is whereby a Christian man ts jus- 
tified, they answer, that it is a di- 
vine spiritual quality; which qua- 
lity received into the soul doth 
first make it to be one of them 
who were born of God, and, se- 
condly, endue it with power to 
bring forth such works as they do 
that are born of hini......that it 
maketh the soul amiable and gta- 
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cious in the sight of God, in regard 
whereof it is termed grace ; that it 
Du ‘veth, nurifieth, aid washeth out 
ihe Stull: s and poliutions oi situs ; 

by .chrough the merit of Christ, 
we are delivered as from sin, so 
fam eternal death and condemna. 
tion. the reward of sin. This grace 
they will bave to be applied by infu- 
sion ; to the end that, as the body Is 
warm by the heat which is in the 
jody, so the soul might be righteous 
by inherent grace ; which grace they 
make capable of increase: as the 
yody may be more aiid more warm, 
so the soul more and more justified, 
according as grace should be aug- 
mented ; the augmen‘ation whereof is 
merited by good works, as good works 
are made meriforious by it. Where- 
fore the first receipt of grace in their 
divinity is the first justification ; the 
‘nerease thereol, the second justilica- 
ions AS grace may be increased 
oy the merit of good works, so it 
my be diminished by the demerit 
ofsins venial ; it may be lost by mor- 
Inasmuch, therefore, as U 
is needful in the one case to repatr, 
in the other to recover, the loss which 
is made, the infusion of grace hath 
her sundry after-meais ; tor the which 
cause they make many ways to apply 
the infusion of grace. [tis applied 
to infants throush éafitism, without 
they fatth or works, and in them 
really it taketh away original sin, and 


taf 
] ry ae) 
] iol hile 


, the punishment due unto it ; is ap- 
e oled to infidels and wicked men in 
" ie first justification, through bap. 
P Usa without works, yet not without 
“ aii), and it taketh away both sins 
re écual and original, tovether with all 
Ss “hatsoever punishment, eternal or 
3° ‘Coporal, thereby deserved. Unto 
i- such as have attained the first justi- 
ne pearon=that is to say, the first re- 
h celpt Oo! grace—it is applied farther 
m by vood works, to the increase of 
e- Ff former erace, which is the second 
{0 ustification, If they work more and 
Jo hore, yrace doth more increase, and 
it they are more and more justified.” 
a. «To such as have lost it through 
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mortal sin, it is applied by the sacra- 
ment (isthey call itjot fenance,which 
sacrament bath force to confer grace 
anew; yetin such sort, that being 
so conferred, zt hath not attogether so 
much power asat the first. For it 
oniy cleanseth out the stwin or guilt 
of sin committed, and chaneeth the 
punishment eternal into a temporal 
satisfactory punishment here, if time 
do scrve ; if not, hereafter to Le en. 
dured, except it be Nghtened by 
masses, works of charity, pllgri- 
Mayes, fasts, and such like ; or eise 
shortened by pardon for term, or by 
plenary pardon quite removed and 
taken away. ‘This is the MysTERY 
OF THE MAN OF SIN. ‘This maze the 
Church of Rome doth cause her fol- 
lowers to tread, when they ask her 
the way to justification. 1 cannot 
stand now tounrip this building, and 
siit it plece by prece; only I will 

pass it by in few words; that that 
may befal Babylon, in the presence 
of that which God hath builded. as 
happened unto Dagon before the 
ark !?—/Discourse of Justification, 
Liooker’s Warks, Oxford, 1795, yol 

iu. pp. 454——436.) 

We have no besitation in affirm- 
Ing’, that there Isa fundamental agree- 
ment of the above two statements 
from G. Ridicy end trem Hlooker’s 
descripuon of papistical doctrine, both 
With each other, aud wiih the “ Inpsti- 
tution” and “ Necessary Erudition.” 
At the same time, we as readily 
grant, that a few of the grosser ad 
ventiuious particles of the sysicm 
have been clarified and purged off 
by Mr.G Ridley; and some by the 
Erudition itself, as compared with 
unmixed Popery. But the substance 
remains the same. The tin purifiec 
is tin suil, and is essentially different 
from the gald of Protestant, or rather 
let ussay of Scriptural verities. This. 
however, we are conscious, must be 
made to appear, not by the authori 
ty of Hooker, or by any other autho 
rity than that to which Mr. Vodd 
himself refers, the documentary ex 
tracts which he himself has given u 
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To these we now turn. Our own 
First Book of Homilies, as we have 
said,is before our readers, and they 
can judge of it for themselves. But 
we will just remark, for their gui- 
dance, that both in our Homilies and 
in every Protestant document quoted 
by Mr. Todd, justification differs es- 
senually from that described in the 
Erudition lu ¢wo ways; as to its 
nature and essence, and as to the 
means of zfs attainment. 

1. [ts mefure in cur Homilies ts de- 
scribed shortly, not as a sfafe of man 
is not a thing which we render unto 
him, but which we receive of him ; 
not which we give to him, but which 
we take of him by his free mercy, 
and by the only merits of his most 
dearly beloved Son, our only Re- 
deemer,. Saviour, and Justifer, Jesus 
Christ.’’ 


but as “the office of God only, and 


It is, in fact, here as else- 
where, represented as a judicial act 
on the part of God only, for Christ’s 
sake acquitting the sinner, and look- 
ing on him and makine him © of un- 
just, just before God,”? Conscquent- 
iy this justification is ro more capa- 
ble of increase, or diminution, jirst, 
and second, than the act of acquitting 
a prisoner atthe bar, can be so, or 
than a man can be more or less par- 
doned. And hence, not only does 
no trace of a first or second, a waxing 


or waning, jusufication (which ts of 


the very essence of the * Necessary 
Vrudition,”) appearin our Homilies, 
but it is essentially impossible there 
should be any such vestige. To sup- 
pose such a varying justification, 
necessarily supposes it to be a quali- 
ty in ourselves which does so vary ; 
as Hooker states the Papists to be- 
lieve, a divinely infused spiritual 
quality. Phis indeed our Homilies 
strongly assert to be the necessary 
onscyuence of our justification before 


‘God, when truly obtained, but never 


cither its essence, or the means of its 
attainment. 

2. The means of attaining justifica. 
tion are, with equal clearness, dented 


ta 4 


in our Homilies to be what they are 
asserted to be in the “ Erudition ;” 
that is to say, our fazth and works 
conjointly. 

‘Faith doth not exclude repent. 
ance, hope, love, &c. to be joined 
with faith in every man that is jusii- 
fied: but it excludeth them from the 
office of justifying. So that aithough 
they be all present together in him 
that és jusutied, they justify mo¢ all 
together.” 

Again: * Truth it is, that not our 
works (nor our faith | do justify us, 
to speak properly ol our justification ; 
that is, our works do not merit re- 
mission, and make us, of unjust, just 
before God.’’.........% Nevertheless, 
because faith doth directly send us 
to Christ for remission of sins, and 
by favh, given us of God, we em- 
brace the promise of God’s mercy, 
(which thing zone other of our vir- 
tues or works properly doth,) rhere- 
fore Scripture useth to say, that faith 
without works doth justify.” 

Words cannot be found in more 
express Contradiction to the whole 
tenor of the * Necessary Erudition.” 
We turn to this latter work, and 
we find it said, in near conformity 
with Mr, Ridley’s deter, and with 
Hooker’s ¢rucr, delineation of it; 
‘© Wherefore it is necessary for the 
keeping and holding of this justifica- 
tion once conferred and given in bap 
tism, or recovered by fienance, through 
the mercy of our Saviour Christ, and 
also for increasing the same justil- 
cation, and final consummation thereol, 
to take good heed, and to watch, that 
we be not deceived by the false sug- 
gestion and temptation of our ghost 
ly enemy the devil; ‘who,’ as St. 
Peter saith, ‘ goeth about like a roar- 
ing lion, seeking whom he may 4: 
vour.””” pp. 32, 33. 

Thisis in very truth the “ Me- 
dulla Patrum” (as we could almost 
think Dean Martin had sarcastically 
called it) upon this subject of just! 
fication; given in baptism, recovered 
by penance, increased and consummale® 
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by heed and watchfulness. And where 
is faith ? that faith which was after- 
wards, as we have seen, so carefully 
separated by our own Homilies, from 
all other virtues, and held up as the 
sole justifying principle? We are 
bold to say, it is here not only ex- 
cluded, but excluded upon system and 
principle. And we must own, the 
whole plan on which these doctrines 
proceed appears to us little else than 
a secret and indirect, though civil, 
method of getting rid of faith alto- 
cether, as of no consequence in the 
work of justification, till from being 
made of no Consequence, it dwindles, 
as in the above quotation, into an in- 
visible point; and like one of the in- 
finitely small quantities in the mathe- 
matics, at length vanishes Into noth- 
ing }* 

But to proceed with our quota- 
tions (we should rather say our dis- 
claimers) from the succeeding docu- 
ments of Mr. Todd—They must be 
all of the same nature. The real 
Protestant view of justification was 
but one at home or abroad ; and we 
cannot help again repeating our sur- 
prise, that it should never have struck 
Mr. Todd, notwithstanding some ver- 
bal agreement in the language of the 
“Necessary Erudition,”’ and of his 
other documents, that such agree- 
ment could only be verbal ; when, in 
fact, the whole Protestant code, the 
entire corfius confessionum, on justifi- 
cailon, was more or less drawn from 
Luther, whose opposition to the po- 
pish views on this subject was in- 
tense, and who, whilst he was the 
source of the Augsburg Confession 


* “ Adversarii videri volunt magnificé 
ornare doctrinem bonorum operum. Et 
famen de his spiritualibus operibus, de 
fide, de exercitiis fidet in invocatione, in 
omnibus vite negotiis, consiliis, et pericu- 
lis, nihil dicunt : ac ne potest quidem recté 
dici de dis exereitiis, si conscientiz relin- 
(uantur in dubitatione, si nesciant Deum 
requirere fidem, tanquam precipuum cul- 
tum, &c.”—See Augsburg Confession ex- 
‘Tacted by Mr, Todd himself, p. 157. 
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quoted by Mr. Todd, was also at the 
very time in high controversy with 
Henry VIII. himself, from whose 
authority the “* Necessary Erudition” 
was so tur derived as to be denomi- 
nated “the King’s Book.” 

But we turn to the * Reformatio 
Legum,” which remarks: They 
are not to be listened to, who impious- 
ly impugn the doctrine of our justifi- 
cation, founded on Scripture, accord- 
ing to which, we must hold that the 
justification of man is not to be made 
to stand on the force and efficacy of 
works [non operum momentis justi- 
liam hominum collocari.]” p. 112. 

Here it is to be noted, that the 
Papists allow, as much as we do, the 
merits of Christ to be the sole mov- 
ing cause of all other merit. (See 
Hooker above.) Consequently the 
Opposition here meant is not between 
works and Christ’s merits, but be- 
tween works and fuith, the first of 
which are here expressly excluded, 
as the means of attaining justification. 

Again: Take the words of the 
Forty-two Articles,— 

“ Justification by only faith in Je- 
sus Christ, in that sense as it is de- 
clared in the Homily of Justification, 
is a most certain and wholesome doc- 
trine for Christian men.’ 

Is it possible for any thing to be a 
more blunt and plain denial of all the 
obscure, garbled, and guarded state- 
ments of justification by faith, alter 
all amounting to nothing, which we 
have met with before in the * Eru. 
dition ?” Never was there a more re- 
markable change of opinion in so 
short a space of time. The authors 
of the ** Erudition’’ were beyond 
measure careful that justification 
should not be exclusively by faith. 
The documents of Cranmer and King 
Edward were grounded on the prin- 
ciple that it could never be too clear- 
ly understood to be by nothing else. 
I: is quite obvious that the sentiment 
in the two cases was of an oftfosite 
nature; and the similaritu, cwhcre it 
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existed, was merely verdal. “ Cran. 
mer and the Lutherans,’ as Collier 
says, had a pious sefse at bottom e 
but whatever it was, lt was of the 
sense | Gardner, nor of the real fra- 
mers ol the “Necessary Urudition.”’ 

‘ibe next two articles of King Ed- 
ware are nearly the same as our 
owns namely, on * Works before 
Jusification,’ and “ Works of Supe- 
rerogation.” Onihese we shall only 
remark, that it 1s very singular that 
Mr. Todd has given us nothing out 
of the “ Instituuon” or ¢ Eradition” 
to match them. We conclude, 
therefore, that they sprang out of 
principles adopted subsequently to 
those two publications, if not in op- 
position to them. We apprehend 
that the article on supcrerogation, 
in particular, is expressly levelled 
against that doctrine of human merit 
which is fostered by every page and 
line both of the * lustitution”’ and the 
“6 Erudition.” And what will be said 
to us if we aver our steadfast opinion, 
that the article against ‘* works be- 
fore justification” was precisely aim- 
ed at the afore-mentioned declara- 
tions of our semi-frofis? Reformers, 
which held “ works before justifica- 
tion” te be necessary in order to pro- 
cure justification, and whose whole 
doctrines of penance, cr “acts of 
penitence,’’ initial desires, satisfac- 
tlon, Charity, &c. led to, or rather 
supposed, a claim rior to Justifica- 
tion either of “ condignity,’’ or at 
least of * congruity ?” We may be 
wrong in the immediate purpose 
which we assign for the formation of 
these two articles: but certainly the 
use and value of them were never 
so stronzly and irresistibly impressed 
upon our minds, as upon the occa- 
sion which Mr. Todd has afforded us 
of so conveniently and fully collating 
and contrasting them with the pre- 
ceding declarations. 

In the “ Brevis Catechismus,” 
the same statements meet us as in 
the other Protestant documents 3 ex- 
cept only that our justification Is here 
made much more strongly to pro- 


ceed from our * eternal election in 
Christ,” and faith only is represented 
as a fiducial confidence in the merits 
of Christ, and as given to us for no 
works whatever of our own, but from 
the alone free mercy and grace of 
our heavenly Father. This faith 
justifies, or rather reports to us our 
justification ; works being the neces- 
sarily attendant gift. We are sur- 
prised that Mr. Todd should have 
left these Calvinistic statements with- 
ouiacomment. But we leave them, 
as he does, for the present. 

In Jewell’s Apology we have the 
same disclaimer of works as the jus. 
tifying principle, though with the 
express and uniform addition that 
true faith will be active: “ nihil 
presidil in operibus’—yet, vera 
fides viva est nec potest esse Otiosa,” 
(p. 139.)—Harding, the great po- 
pish antagonist of Jewell (anda grea- 
ter controversialist never, perhaps, 
graced or disgraced any church,) 
has himseif done us the favour of 
commenting on this very passage of 
Jewell’s Apology, and has particu- 
larly “elucidated” the term * prea- 
sidium,” by his ow ** Catholica In- 
stitutio.” Inthe defence of the Apo- 
logy of the Church of England, con- 
tained in Jewell’s Works (fol. Lon- 
don, 1619,) p. S01, we have the fol- 
lowing notable comment of Father 
Harding quoted:——“ With what face,” 
says Harding, “can these defenders 
affirm that they teach the people to 
walk in good workes, whereas begin- 
ning the treatise of workes in this 
present apology, they say that we 
have no help or aid in our works and 
deeds? For so their Latin word 
hresidium doth signify, whica, in the 
English, is turned into meed. What, 
masters, is this the way to make men 
work well, to tell them before-hand 
that their works be nothing worth, 
and that they help them never @ 
whit? Why, then, let the labourers 
proverb take place, I had rather play 
for nothing than work for notning: 
Is there any labourer so mad as (0 
work for nothing ? First, ye tell the 
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labourers that there is no help for 
and then ye 
cry unto them to labour ; yea, for- 


them in their works, 


sooth, as hard as they list. Is not 
this to mock God and the world? 
Whereas ye speak to Christian men ; 
to those that be baptized, to such as 
have faith. Yet ye tell them that 
they may workas much as they will, 
but all in vain, &c. Ergo, then, 
[here delivering | his own Catholic 
view of the case, although a lively 
faith cannot be idle, and some true 
faith is lively, yet, In another sense, 
there és a true faith which is not dve- 
ly, but idle : which true faith shall 
become lively and have great aid 
works, if it wiil learn to leave idle. 
ness, and practise that in will and 
heart which it believeth in under- 
standing.”? [This is the very lan- 
euage condemned by Cranmer in the 
“ Necessary Erudition.”] ‘ But 
whereas these Defenders,’ Harding 
continues, * would have no help or 
aid to be in Christian men’s works, 
that HERESy May Not so escape, 
Christ being demanded of one, what 
good he should do to obtain everlast- 
ing life, said, ‘If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments,’ To 
keep the commandments is a work ; 
—to enter into life is some help to a 
man. Therefore itis falsely spoken, 
that in our works there is no help for 
Us—Again: Christ saith, * Whoso- 
ever forsaketh his house, or brothers, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wifey or children, or lands, for my 
Sake, he shall receive an hundred 
fold and shall inherit life everlasting.’ 
St. Paul saith, ‘God will render to 
every man according to his works. 
To those that seek for glory, and 
honour. and incorruption, according 
to the sufferance of good works, (he 
will render) life everlasting.’ ” 

We can only apply here the an- 
cient and approved saying, * Fas est 
av hoste doceri.”” Harding evidently 
understood the meaning of Jewell and 
the Protestants, and brings the very 
irgument against it which Is brought 
Xy modern opposers of the same 
Christ. Obsery. No. 219. 
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Protestant doctrine. Ifthe language 
of the *“* Necessary Erudition” had 
been retained, would he not also have 
understood that ? Would it, in the 
nature of things, have been open to 
the objection which he here plausi- 
bly brings against the true doctrine ? 
Would it not have met his approba- 
tion, as much as this incurs his im. 
putation of HERESY. His was po 
zeal (nominally) aganst the merits 
of Christ, it was a zeal (really) for 
the merit of our own works 
Remembering what we have al- 
ready advanced on the Augsburg 
Confession and the Saxonic Confes- 
sion, as proceecing from Luther, and 
Knowing Luther’s sentiments on jus. 
tification to be matter of universal 
notoriety. it might appear to many 
quite superfluous for us to confront 
these noble * Confessions” with the 
“ Necessary Lirudition”’ on this point. 
We shall, nevertheless, extract one 
or two quotations which might be 
fancied, from their verbal agreement, 
best to serve the purpose for which 
Mr. Todd’s I.xtracts are made. And 
without being at all under the neces- 
sity of justifying every expression ina 
formulary with which we have no im- 
mediate concern, we Shall still shew, 
beyond a question, a most material 
difference where it might have been 
thought there was the most of agree- 
ment. The nearest we can find in 
apparent conformity to the * Neces- 
sary Erudition”’ Is the passage fol- 
lowing :—‘* Also they (the Protes- 
tants) teach, that when we are recon- 
ciled by faith, the righteousness of 
good works ought necessarily to fol- 
low, as Christ hath said, * If ye will 
enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” Butsince such is the weak- 
ness of human nature that none can 
satisfy the law, men must be taught 
indeed to obey the law, but so as to 
know how such obedience pleaseth 
God, lest conscience despair in find- 
ing itself not satisfy God’s law. This 
obedience then fileaseth, not as satis- 
fying the law, but because the /er- 
son is reconciled to God by faith, and 
258 
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believes that the remains of sin are 
freely pardoned. Therefore we must 
always feel that we obtain re:nission 
of sin, and that our person is pro- 
Nounced rizhieous, that 1s, accepted 
freeiy, through Christ, by faith; but 
afterwards, that obedience paid to 
the law doth please, and is reputed a 
sort of righteousness, and merits re- 
wards, Lor conscience cannot op- 
pose to the yudyment of God its own 
cleanness, or its own works, as the 
Psalm testifies, Enter not into judg- 
ment,’ &c. But after that the per- 
son is reconciied and made just by 
Jath, obedience pleaseth, and is es- 
teemed a sort of righteousness, as 
John says, * He that abideth in him 
sinneth not;’ and Paul, ‘Our boast 
is this, the testimony of our con- 
science.’ ’’* 

Again: “Of this obedience we 
teach, that those who commit mortal 
sins are not just, because God re- 
quires this obedience, that we resist 
sinful affections. But they who yield 
to them, against the law of God, and 
act against conscience, these are un- 
just, and retain neither the Holy 
Spirit, nor faith, that is confidence of 
mercy. For in those who delight in 
sin, and act not repentance, that fidu- 
clal trust cannot exist which would 
seek the pardon of sin.”’t 

The whole amount of these pas- 
sages, properly considered, is this: 
We are justified, reconciled to God, 
accepted and made righteous before 
him, through fazth only ; but being 
accepted and reconciled, we must, of 
duty and necessity, bring forth good 
works, which are, one and all, the 
fruit of futih fireviously exerctsed. 
Further, if we do not these acts of 
righteousness--!f we do not lead a 
holy and heavenly life, but give way 
to the indulgence of our corrupt pas- 
sions and affections-—we do, in fact, 
ose our pfrrincifiles ; our faith fails ; 
we are fallen from grace. Qn the 


* “ Item docent, quod cum fide,” &c. 
pp 147, 148, 


‘¢ Ceterum de hac obedientia.” pp. 
t60, 161. 
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contrary, persevering in a holy and 
righteous course, we are weil pieas- 
ing to God ; we receive trom him 
larger measures of grace, to become 
still more holy and still more full of 
good works; and God is pleased, at 
last, to reward these good works, so 
produced by faith, and so persevered 
in to the end, with eminent bless. 
ings, not only in this life, but also 
in the world to come. Nor can any 
one, for a moment, doubt the sub- 
Stantial truth of these statements ? 
Though some Christians fear the use 
of the term “ reward” as at all ap- 
plied to our poor deservings, yet is 
it not a doctrine strongly implied at 
least, in Scripture, that our Diiss 
hereafter shall be in proportion to 
our advanctment in holiness here ; 
and that God is well pleased with the 
obedience of his justified servants? 
The converse is equally undeniable, 
that wilful disobedience and rebel- 
lion are inconsistent with a state of 
grace, and indicate a separation trom 
the covenant of mercy, and a depar- 
ture from that faith which alone pro- 
duces an interest in it. But what 
mention do we find here of ¢qwo kinds 
of faith ; one, justifying; the other, 
not justifying, although it be the 
commencement of the Ciristian life! 
What is there here of improving that 
justification by which, through faith, 
we are accepted in Jesus Christ! 
What is there of the meriting, not 
rewards, but everlasting life itself ?— 
that everlasting life expressly ce- 
scribed by St. Paul as ‘ che gift of 
God ;’? but described by the “ Ne- 
cessary Erudition” as meritoriously 
obtained by a ferseverance in faith, 
hope, and charity. Where do we 
find the initiatory works of frenance, 
contrition, kc. firior to a renewed 
justification, and conducive to it ? 
Where do we find even the term 
‘‘ condition” applied, as of force, and 
we might say, of right, upon our 
side, no less than God’s prom!ss 
upon his side, toimpart justification ¢ 
The term ‘* condition,” it 1s true, 
we somewhat freely use in the pre- 
sent day on all hands, claiming still 
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a safe conduct to all our Protestant 
principles. But the very term con- 
dition 1s disclaimed by the genuinely 
Protestant Augsburg Confession, and 
this, as given by Mr. Todd himself. 
*‘ Although the Gospel requires pe- 
nitence, yet that remission of sins 
may be certain, it teaches that they 
are freely forgiven ; that is, not de- 
pending on the condition of our wor- 
thiness, or on account of any preceding 
works, or the worthiness of those that 
follow,...So will remission be assured 
to us, when we know it depends zor 
on the condition of our worthiness, but 
to be given for Christ’s sake.’”’(p.145.) 

Is it possible that this could have 
been brought by a reflecting person 
(and such we unfeignedly believe Mr. 
Todd to be,) in educidation of the uni- 
form declarations of the “ Necessary 
Erudition ?”—But it is time for us to 
advance towards a conclusion. 

One head still remains, but one 
which needs not long detain us; 
namely, that 

4. On good works.—We are seri- 
ously as tired as we fear our readers 
must be of this invidious task of dis- 
crimination. We would willingly find 
in the ** [nstitution’’ and ** Necessary 
Erudition,” all we wish to find in 
them, and all we do find uniformly 
and without exception in the other 
documents quoted by Mr. Todd. We 
would willingly forget the wrong 
doctrinal use made of * good works” 
by the * Erudition,” as effecting or 
completing justification. We would 
confine ourselves to the kind of good 
works which it prescribes as accom. 
panying faith, and leading to justifi- 
cation. We would even forget here 
allthat we have Aeard about this said 
‘ Necessary Erudition,” prescribing 
a multitude of good things as availa- 
ble to salvation ; things not prescrib- 
ed by the holy Scripture, such as 


_ Ave-Marias, Auricular Confession, 


Masses, Prayers for the Dead, the 
Use of Images, Extreme Unction, 
and, in short, the Seven Sacraments. 
If we could but find in our own quo- 
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tation, given in the former Number, 
all that satished our Protestant taste 
upon the subject of good works, their 
Nature and essence, as performed 
through Divine grace, we would say 
no more. Aud, in truth, we find 
there much to commend. We find 
avery correct delineation of what 
good works really are ; anda very re- 
markable disclaimer of those popish 
and pretended works of merit,* which 
had been the source of se much pro- 
fit to the Church of Rome, and which, 
strange to say, are retained ¢otidem 
léteris, in other parts of the same In- 
Stitution and Erudition. Religion is 
made, in that fert which we have 
given from Mr. Todd, a work of the 
heart ; and charity, in very deed that 
“ charity which never faileth.” 
Where, then, have we any disa- 
greement? We must mention two 
points. One is with respect to those 
initial * good works” with which our 
very quotation from Mr. Todd’s ex- 


* « In which kind of works many Chris- 
tian men, and especially of them that were 
lately called religious (as monks, friars, 
nuns, and such other,) have, in times past, 
put their great trust and confidence.”’ (Ne- 
cessary Erudition. Todd, p. 38.)—We are 
constrained, however, on this measured 
and slender disclaimer, to remark, that it 
seems to us little better than a time-serving 
compliment ‘othe tyrannical Henry, who 
had cast his sacrilegious eyes on the tempo- 
ralities of these Christian men, monks, friars, 
and nuns; whilst the grand “ Mysterium Ini- 
guitatis,” or “ mysterium MERETRICIS 
MAGNZ ET BESTI£,”’ 80 feelingly deplor- 
ed as not revealed as it ought to be, at this very 
time, by Cranmer, and so eloquently, not to 
say angrily, hunted down in our own Homi- 
lies afterwards, is left here untouched, un- 
der the general charitable appellation of 
“ Christian men’?! ! Nay, says our Homily, 
*s whoever denieth faith, &c. 1s not to be ac- 
counted a Christian man.” It is ** the phari- 
saical and papistical leaven of man’s feign- 
ed religion.” ‘* To be short, look what 
our Saviour Christ said of the Scribes and 
Pharisees; the same may be boldly, and 
with safe conscience, said of the Bishops of 
Rome... .” “ They and their adherents are 
not the true Church of Christ, &c.” Yet 
© all—all—Christian men,” according to 
“ Necessary Erudition ” 
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tract is furnished; and which are 
represented as constituting a some- 
thing good prior to justification. The 
other is with respect to the use of 
the term “ penance,” partly in refe- 
rence to these very works. 

Now, on the first of these points, it 
were fliling our pages to surfeit, to 
have recourse again to our succes- 
sion of quotations from the subse- 
quent extracts of Mr. Todd, in which 
he has tiimself furnished such ample 
means for the confutation of the © In- 
stitution” and * Necessary Erudi- 
tion.” It may be sufficient to sey, 
that in those admirable Protestant 
Confessions, the Augsburg and the 
Saxonic, the basis of ail the rest, 
English and foreign, whole passages 
occur which seem written as if fn 
express denial of this very notion of 
initial works preparatory to justifica- 
tion ; and the whole body of Chris 
tian practice and Christian feeling, 
Including all primary, penitential 
movements of the soul, is made to 
arise sudseguently to fait, to jJustify- 
ing faith, and to be necessari/y conse- 
quent uponit. But why do we speak 
of foreign confessions, or atiy second. 
rate authorities, upon this most im- 
portant point of Protestant doctrine ? 
Our own articles, in perfect conso- 
nance also with those of King Ed- 
ward VI., contain one which it is 
impossible not to consideras written 
for the express purpose of overthrow- 
ing, annihilating, and anathematizing 
these very initial works prescribed 
in the “Institution” and * Erudition,” 
as preparatory and prior to justifica- 
tlon. (Sce the Article on Works ée- 
Sore Justification, Art. XII. of 1552, 
now Art. XIIE.) ** Works done be- 
fore the grace of Christ and the in- 
spiration of his Spirit, are not plea. 
sant to God, for as much as they 
spring not of faith [i.e. justifying 
faith] in Jesus Christ; neither do 
they make men meet to receive 
grace, or (as the school authors say) 
deserve grace of congruity,”’ &c. 

Much as we might admire Mr. 
Todd’s ingenuity, we should have a 
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far worse opinion of his zngenuousnese 
than we are sure we at present enter- 
tain, could we believe him capable of 
the attempt to reconcile the above 
language with his own extracted De- 
clarations from the ** Necessary Eru. 
dition.” Forexample: Other works 
not so perfect [as works and fruits 
of righteousness by men truly justi- 
fied] yet done by the grace of God 
in faith [Q. what faith ?] and. good af- 
fection of heart to God,&c.;” “yet this 
man is 2o¢ to be accounted a justified 
man,” * but ina good way, and made 
more aft [i. e. of congruity] to re- 
ceive further grace of remission of 
sins and justification,” &c. ! (See our 
Number for January, p. 42; or Mr, 
Todd, pp. 38, 40, et seq.) 

After all, the whole mystery of 
these initiatory, Aalf-good works, like 
the imaye of Nebuchadnezzar, part 
gold, part earth, and ae easily disso- 
luble, resolves itself into our second 
point, the all-important, all-compre- 
hensive, and all-mysterious term— 
PENANCE. They are the works of 
henance ; the returning works of a 
man once justified, now fallen ; and 
no longer to be restored by plain re- 
pentance, or justified by faith, but to 
be some how or other gradually re- 
produced in his Christian form by 
the mysterious operation of some- 
thing to be called fenance. 

This term “ penance,’’ it is very 
true, means, in point of fact, noth- 
ing but our good and useful old 
word, refientance [pznitentia.] And 
yet it should seem very worthy of 
a question to any considerate man, 
why the framers of our Articles took 
so much care to have this innocent 
synonime struck out of all our for- 
mularies, with but one exception of 
two, we believe, in the Homilies and 
our Commination Service ; and this 
exception was made, as we may 
soon see, for a particular reason. 
The only possible reply which cat 
be invented to the question is, that 
our real reformers had repented of 
the ill use made of the term frcnance 
by the pretended reformers of King 
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Henry VIII. ; and that they therefore 
rejected the term, because they dis- 
claimed the thing intended to be con- 
veyed by it; whether this ¢hing were 
the sacrament of penance, openly 
taught both in the Institution and 
Necessary Erudition; or the condi- 
tional works of penitence, prior, and 
in order to rejustification, 

We remember, indeed, to have 
seen, In a Controversial pamphlet by 
a certain Cumberland Vicar, some 
six or eight years since, an allusion 
to this same rite of penance as still 
in force, and of necessity in the En- 
glish Church. We thought it a rus- 
ty weapon which he might innocent- 
ly bave torn down in a burry from 
the halls of his forefathers, to present 
on the spur of the occasion to some 
instant Antinomian foes, who seemed 
to be breaking in upon him. But 
we thought, that having answered its 
purpose, he would have replaced it 
in respectful silence, where it would 
have slept again for as many suc- 
ceeding generations. But when we 
find this same piece of rusty and ill- 
tempered armour brought down from 
shelves which we will not name, and 
under the inauspicious title of * In- 
stitution” and ** Vecessary Erudition,” 
offered to us once mone as of mighty 
eficacy in repelling the PRETENDED 
FRIENDS, and checking the FALSE 
sENSES Which are attempting to im- 
pose or to be imposed upon “ the 
natronal* faith ;’’ we feel much in- 
clined to try its temper and metal, 
and to ask what is meant by the term 
“fenance”? in modern acceptation ; and 
whether there is really any form or 
standard, according to which “ deat- 
ly’ sin after baptism is now a-days 
brought to the test, and required to 
g0 through certain ceremonies, as 
of old, before the penitent can be 
festored, or forgiveness be obtained. 

If we are told the word simply 
Means penitence or repentance, with- 
ut which no sinner can be made to 


* We are sorry this word should have 
ven misprinted natural in our former 
‘umber, p. 33, col. 1. line 37 
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stand in favour with God ; we most 
fully allow the necessity of true and 
heurtfelt scripturalrepentance. But 
we should then ask, in what manner 
does this use of the word ‘* pen- 
ance, elucidate, or receive elucida- 
tion from, its use in the ** Institution” 
or * Erudition ;?? where, besides its 
being understood of a certain sacra- 
ment so denominated, it Is affixed 
only to those sins Called “ deadly,” 
and which wholly forfeit the first jus- 
tification? Isa man then never to 
‘‘ repent,’ except when he has com- 
mitted these deadly transgressions, 
and finds himself positively and whol- 
ly out of a state of grace? 

Besides, it may be further asked, 
what are these deadly sins, to which 
alone, on the authority of the * Insti- 
tution” and * Erudition”’ as elucidat- 
ing our Protestant formularies, we 
are to affix these said “acts of peni- 
tence?” Are we to confine them to 
the seven deadly sins of the popish 
church: and may a man as certainly 
know when he has fallen from grace, 
and stands in need of ** penance” or 
repentance, as he knows when he 
has committed adultery, fornication, 
robbery, or murder? This would be 
to open the doors of imfenitence wide- 
ly indeed : and the sacrament of pen- 
ance or the lessons of penitence, 
will never be to be administered or 
preached but in the purlieus of New- 
gate, or other grossly vicious places. 
We understand, indeed, what open 
and “notorious sin’? means; and 
as honest, we trust, and frimitive 
churchmen, we should be rejoiced 
at the return of times which would 
admit the revival of that truly primi- 
tive and * godly discipline, much to 
be wished,’’? when such should, as at 
the solemn season of Lent, be “ put 
to Open penance,”’ and punished by 
a supension of their church commu- 
nion, and church privileges. But it 
would be idle indeed to compare this 
penance* to that prescribed by the 


* We have a noble draft for the ordering 
and due execution of ris penance in the 
very “Reformatio Legumn Ecclesiastica 
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cramental, this renovating penance ? . 
And if a youth in sin, or a veteran ip 
crime, should come to the Cumber. 
land Vicar himself, to be practically 
instructed and led to reformation, . 


“ Necessary Erudition,” and the 
Cumberland Vicar, as conditional 
and supplementary to baptism, and 
instead uf faith, for the renewal of the 
grace of justification, after having 
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ance of the preceding popish age. 


guess it to have been the work eithet 








fein fallen from it. would he not in the true spirit of . 
fF. nae In short, the whole doctrine of his blessed office, proclaim the life- \ 
Jt penance, and of the renewal by its’ giving sound, * Believe in the Lord e 
; he means, of a state of justification, sup, Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be P 
posed to be lost by deadly sin, is the saved;”’ and proceed in the words = 

fruitiess figment of popish brains; once uttered by his Divine Master L 

fruitful indeed, and fruitful enough to such a one. **Go and sin no ” 

for their own purposes, and thence more ?”—In dismissing this subject, oy 

transmitted, we fear, from no very and concluding our quotations from lic 

wise or good motive, into the “Ins Mr. Todd, we shall only notice fur- ha 

tution” and * Necessary Erudition.”” ther, on these very Articles of King std 

To urge such a notion in modern Edward VI. (from which, if from 7 

times, and in the clear light of Pro- nothing more. we might fully con- 

testant Reformation, is indeed hold- fute all Mr Todd’s previous quota- doc 

ing a candle to the sun,it not seduc- tions from the Institution and Eru- (na 

ing souls, who are still willingly in’ dition,) **the masterly vindication of phr 

the dark, by the treacherous phan- Cranmer’s claim to their composi- ise 

tom of an ignis fatuus. [> it notthe tion,” as given from Dr. Laurence tur 

Tats same as telling the great body of by Mr. Todd, and very ably confirm. spc 
Sang A nominal Christians, if it tell them ed by his own reasoning We should pihi 
Ht) any thing, that they are “the ninety have expected just such articles as didit 
a and nine just persons wo need nO these to have proceeded from the Todi 
aa refientance ;” that deadly sin is that penof the great reformer : and, there- stitul 
oe, only, which can separate them fully fore, we conclude he was not the av- ditio 
Bri from the hopes of the Gospel ; and thor, the sole, willing, or unbiassed cldati 

; iy therefore, if they only keep within author, of the preceding Articles, gular 
Oe i} that measure of transgression which Declarations, Institution, or Erudie Apol 
is not deadly, (and who in his own tionof King Henry VIII. We think but li 

; imagination does not?) they are still it next to impossible, that two such sirens 
within the pale and the claims ofthe contredictory systems of doctrine this 

Christian covenant ? Whilst the just could have proceeded from the same minds 

man falls seven times a day, and by head or heart. and E 

repentance and fuith rises again ; this To add a few words further on @% % ''e: 

doctrine tells him, if it tell him any Mr. Todd’s Prefatory, Historical J WV: 

thing, that itis only once or twice, or and Critical Introduction, before taky @ !? (ls 
at the most, seven times in his life, ing our final leave ; we wish to do burg an 
that he can so fall as to need repen- him all justice for the accurate 10 the re 

tance, penitence, or “penance,” ‘o vestigation which he has instituted, #F *S the 
rise again. It tells—-but why need into the source and true history of @ ’nd the 

we proceed? when the fact is, it some of these most important first believe 
tells us nothing. When have we documents of our reviving church. ‘a refe 

ever, in the course of any true Pro- In addition to what we have just faith an 
testant’s ministry, heard any thing noticed, we might allude to the ree H' 4M ess 
prescribed at all resembling this sa- Soning adduced with respect to the lan wor 

author of King Edward’s * Brews "especti 
Catechismus ;” which Mr. Todd, Molly te 

rum” before alluded to. See it at full length after bringing forward much evi 0th wit 

in Collier The first glance will prove its , oe man os ONE noe 

total andessential difference from the pen- GENCe on both sides, leaves ordinate} 
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of Poinet, bishop of Winchester, as thoriz-d standards of the national 
Churton, the biograpier of Nowel, creed. To which of these two they 
supposes; or, as Beloe and others will be found most in accordance, 
suppose, Of Nowel himsclf, who we suppose no doubt can be reasona- 
was the avowed author of the Cate- bly entertained on either side: in- 
chism of 1570, bearing this name. deed, so Jditt/e would or could they 
We think, from the reasoning alleg- be found in accordance with the ** Jn- 
ed, that Nowel’s Catechism was stitution” and ‘* Necessary Erudi-. 
Poinet’s improved; and that thisnow tion,’ that we should speedily ex. 
extracted by Mr. Todd, and entitled pect a disclaimer from the advocates 
Edward VI.’s Brevis Catechismus, of these works against our being 
was Poinet’s composition sanctioned tried by such confessions, or by any 
by Cranmer ;—<auother clear intima- /ore’gn jurisdiction whatever. 
tion, how unwillingly Cranmer must Mr. Todd has, indeed, 1n the last 
have set his hand to the opposing division of his * Introduction,” given 
stutements of the “Institution” and something like a “Sylloge” of the 
“ Necessary Erudition.” various doctrines comprised in his 
The evlogium passed on another heteroreneousextr..cis,and hasdwelt 
document extracted by Mr. Todd largely upon the exclusion, in par- 
(namely, the eulogium of Dr. Hum- ticular, of the doctrines of Election 
phrey on Bishop Jewell’s Apology) and Predestination from these sup. 
isentirely to our mind. * Si specte- posed sources cl our own formularies. 
tur ordo, nibil distributius; si per- How far this doctrine is, or is not, 
spicuitas, nitil lucidius; si stylus, either excluded in fact, or intended 
nihil tersius; siverba, nihil splen- to be excluded, and how far the part 
didius ; Si res, nihil nervosius,”? Mr. a@vowedly retaincd in any or all of 
Todd’s own extracts from the In- these documents, would be in ac- 
stitution”’ and the * Necessary Eru- cordance with the views of modern 
dition”? will prove how little elu- anti-predestinarians, will be ques- 
cidation these works afford of the sin- tions of grave consideration when we 
gular and peculiar merits of Jewell’s proceed to review Dr. Laurence’s 
Apology. We must confess we see publication. Butinciosing our pre- 
but little of method, perspicuity, or sent article, we shall only offer a few 
sirenyth, in these works; and for remarks on the manner in which 
this obvious reason, that to our Mr. Todd has endeavoured to eluci- 
minds, the authors of the Institution d.te the subjects of justification, 
and Erudition, were neither masters faith, good works, &c. 
of themselves nor of their subject. And here we wish it to be under- 
We equally agree with Mr. Todd stood, that we have no difference 
in iis Commendation of the Augs- whatever with Mr. Todd respecting 
burg and Saxonic Confessions. And the principle for which he contends, 
ithe really means to appeal to them and for which these and all other 
as the ground- work of our Articles, limes render it necessary that cvery 
and the sources, as we unfeignedly true Christian should contend; name- 
believe in part they were, from which ly, the necessity and obligation of 
our reformers drew their views of good works. Antinomianism is the 
faith and practice, we should deem GREAT HERESY of human nature. I! 
itan essential service to the Chris- is that which is, by all possible means, 
ian world, if these Confessions were to be rooted out, as a first ste p to the 
spectively translated, and given attainment of salvation hereafter, or 
Wholly to the public, to be *‘collated”’ of true peace, or even social security, 
doth with those publications which here. We are much indebted to 
are not, and with those which, sub- those champions, of whatever name 
rdinately to Scripture, are the au- or sice, who stand forward, more 
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particularly in these times, in the 
great cause of good works. It is 
ood works of which we ali are des- 
titute; and from which we are all 
glad to be excused upon some plea 
or other: and, we believe further, 
that at the bottom, errors and here- 
sies, of almost every description, will 
be found to have been broached by 
their authors, for the very purpose, 
bowever concealed, of getting rid 
of good works, and of gaining pei- 
mission to “ walk inthe sight of their 
own eyes, and the ways of their own 
heart.” If we have ever lifted up 
our hands and voice against any of 
the modern, crude, and daring, we 
might almost have said profligate, 
schemes of predestination broached 
by Some sectaries, it has been Jecanse 
we plainly perceived them to be 
If, on the 
other hand, we join hand and heart 
against the genuine principles and 
doctrines of Popery, it is, among 
other reasons. because we believe 
them to be inimical to the true cause 
of good works. If we quarrel with 
the ordinary, worldly, and indefinite 
statements of miscalled Protestant- 
ism, it is because we believe them to 
be equally and intentionally levelled 
by their authors against the genuine 
cause of good works and scriptural 
holiness. If we commend the mo- 
tives which dictate the labours of 
such men as Mr. Todd and Dr. Lau- 
rence, it is as far as we believe them 
to be cordial in their desire to up- 
hold and promote the practice of 
sood works. On the other hand, if 
we disapprove of the result of labours 
undertuken with such a motive, it is 
only as far as we believe them not 
calculated to promoie the end they 
profess to have in view. And we 
have no hesitation in saying, that our 
sole object in these remarks on Mr. 
Todd's attempt to reconcile the irre- 
concileable statements of King Henry 
VIII.°s and King Edward VI1.’s di- 
vinity is, that we may support the 
‘suse of good works, as irrefragably 
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maintained by our own inestimable 
Homilies, and as weakened and over- 
thrown by every line of the In. 
stitution and Necessary Erudition, 
which differs fromthem. That they 
do differ most essentially, we main- 
tain, and think we have proved. Here 
we are at issue with Mr. Todd; and 
this issue implies the further ques- 
tion, which of the two views will best 
support the cause of good works; 
that which regards the Homilies and 
other formularies of the church as 
agreeing With the “Institution” and 
* Necessary Erudition ;” or that 
which considers them as in direct, 
palpable, and intended, opposition to 
the statements containcd in these 
earlier productions. 

And here we cannot but repeat 
our former complaint—ethat Mr, 
Todd should have given us no ex- 
planation whatever of the many diffi- 
culties which must arise from his 
view of the case; namely, that the 
formularies of Henry VIII. and those 
of Edward VI. were meant to be 
identical. If so, whence arise their 
verbal differences? Why were the 
former, if so clear, and strong, and 
“ fine,’ as Mr. Todd thinks them, 
not adopted as they stood? Why 
was that finest statement of all, on 
free will, entirely omitted in Cran- 
mer’s new Homilies ? Why in these 
Homilies are things so darkly stated, 
or, as Mr. Todd would have it, re- 
stated, as to require the illustration 
of the old Homilies (the Institution 
and Erudition,) to clear them up! 
Why in this restatement are whole 
passages omitted, which had appear 
ed in the Institution and Erudition, 
and which Mr. Todd has pronounced 
to be of the ciearest kind? And ifthe 
same views are at all to be traced 1 
the present Homilies, why are we 
left to collect them only by half words 
and distant glimpses, instead of finds 
ing them exhibited with their formet 
boldness and prominence ? Well 
might Dean Martin have wished that 
all Homilies appointed since the Inst 
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tution and Erudition, had been equal- with the utmost inconsistency taking 
ly divine and catholic, without *any them again into favour, as “ merito- 
leven of affected Composition ;” al- rious to salvation; while the new, 
though it is surely bold in a Protes- containing Cranmer’s real sentiments 
tant divine, to say he wished that and our own genuine Protestant doc- 
Cranmer had been as divine and trines, consistently reject them in 
catholic in his new Homilies under ¢ofo, ashaving any meritorious claim 
King Edward, as he had been in the whatever, either to our first justifi- 
older ones, composed by the help or cation or our final salvation. 
sanction of Gardner and the Papists. After all, it may perhaps be-said 
‘To ask the most conclusive question, that these distinctions are without a 
unresolved by Mr. Todd; Howcomes difference, since both the old and the 
it that the new Homilies, if they are new Homilies equally assert the ne- 
io be construed by the old, have cessity of good works; a necessity 
omitted the actually popish good which we ourselves, in common with 
works of the latter; for example, Mr. Todd, not only fuliy admit but 
the seven sacraments, the ave-Maria, earnestly contend for. To this we 
prayers for the dead, holy water, and reply, that if these distinctions have 
so great a mass of the will-worship been made the ground of a great 
set up by idolatrous Rome herself in diversity in the respective formula- 
her worst times { ries, the onus lies on Mr. Todd to 
We have here adilemma to pro- shew, that this great diversity is only 
pose to those who have their own apparent, and not real; that both the 
way of expounding the doctrine of oldand the new formularics meant 
justification by faith without works; the same thing ; and that although 
and who think that our Tfomilies they thus meant the same thing, 
meant only that we are justified by there still were wise reasons for in- 
faith without the popish works of troducing so rem tkable a Giversily 
human invention, but not without of statement. Thus lar we conceive 
really good and Christian works. If we have a just claim on Mr. Todd: 
our Homilies meant to exclude only and we can by no means admit that 
popish works from justification, and he has in any adequate degree dis- 
not ad? works ; then, according to Mr. charged this claim by printing a 
Todd, the institution and Erudition series of documents, and assuring 
meant to exclude those said pop'sh us, on his own word, tnat they reaily 
works also: and to prescribe only all mean the same thing; while it 
bond fide good and Christian works is evident, as we conceive. on the 
as availing to justification. But if slightest inspection, that the diversi- 
so, how is it that these very popish ties are both numerous and impor- 
works are firescrided in the Institution tant. The only proof Mr. Todd has 
and Erudition as availing to justifica- attempted to give, that the two vary- 
ton? Either, thea, our new Homilies ing statements involve 7o real differ- 
are essentially different from the old, ence, and are, in short, guite the 
in rejecting the popish works which same, is confined to three or four 
the latter recommend: or else nei. general quotations from Shelford, 
ther the one nor the other, in reject- 1635; John Wallis, D. D. 1682; the 
ing the merit of good works, as late Dean Tucker, and the present 
Valuable to justification, means popish venerable Bishop of Durham. The 
works exclusively, but a// good works statement of the last on justification, 
alike. The real fact is, both the old in his never to be forgotten Charge, 
and thenew Homilies alike,in words, has always been to us inter celicias. 
reject the merit of all good works. Wallis is made to tell us, contrary 
But the old only verdally reject them, to the “ Institution” and Erudition.”’ 
Christ. Obsery. No. 21° 2C 
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butin perfect agreement with Scrip- 


ture, and our own Homilies, * that 
ood works are as necessary as faith, 
or Justification [connecting justifica- 
tium with faith only,| to bring us to 
heaven; and that our church owns 
none for a true or lively taith, but 
what is attended with good works as 
the vecessury fruit thereof.” Shel- 
ap seems to us equally correct, 
¥ icknowledging, faith to be the only 
sialaine in the preparation of [in 


prefaring] our justification.”  ‘4t he 


Jesuit Campian is here intermediate- 
ly brought in by Mr. Todd, as * ab- 
surd enough to state it as one of the 
monstrous opinions of the English 
Church, that ‘God doth not regard 
aagey: to a passage 
f Gishop Jeweil, 


our Poieggeos 
in the Apology «¢ 
which proves the very reverse.” Mr. 
id here seems not to be aware 
is others besides the Jesuit Cam- 
pian were equally * absurd ;” witness 
the Jesuit Harding, through a folio 
of controversy with the same Bishop 
Jewell; and Bishop onenags of old, 
in dispute with “ ranmer; and the 
whole body of Pupists dies the 
whole body of Pronestants, particu. 
larly the former, as speaking through 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
There must have been something 
very puzzling to popish ears in the 
doctrine of justification by faith, to 
have so betrayed all these Puapists 
110 “absurdity” as respects the Pro- 
testants; and we find it difficult to 
beheve that rei were all at Issue 
upon points of distzuclion without dif- 
Oxy ons panei we are 
sure, that if the true and real Pro- 
stant doctrine had been framed and 
set ferth, as lta mypears In the ** Insti- 
tution and * Necess; ary Bru dition,’ 
Paptsis aud Jesuits could ot have 
fallen into the mistake under which 
they seem to bave Jaboured ; nor 
would they have been “* absurd” 
enourh to state that * the Church of 
ngiand monstrously asserted that 
‘God doth not regard our works.’ ” 
it was because Bishap Jewell ex- 
sed himself in a manner essen. 


ere 
‘ye wv 
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tially different from those semi-po. 
pish formularies, that he betrayed 
his opponents into the “absurdity” 
of thinking that he had rejected good 
works, In a treatise which, to Pro- 
testant ears, “nroves the very re- 
verse.” 

We had intended to have enlarged 
more particularly upon Mr. ‘Todd’s 
quotation from Dean Tucker, but 
time forbids us. We much approve 
of the strong disciaimer against hu- 
man merit, which, quoting our pres- 
ent Homilies, he puts into the mouths 
ofthe Reformers. We cannot equal. 
ly applaud, however, the sophistry 
(it deserves no beiter term, while it 
has the additional demerit of being 
really and at bottom unintelligible) 
by which he endeavours to connect 
this disclaimer with the doctrine 
taught in the earlier formularies, of 
the necessity of good works, as ac- 
tually pre-existent in order of time, 
and preparatory to justification, We 
were also surprised to find Mr. Todd 
designating the opposition between 
faith: and “works, in the matter of 
justilication, attributed (falsely as he 
would hold) to the Homilies, as the 
Calvinistic system. We never be- 
fore heard that Calvin, however pec- 
cunt on the subject of predestination, 
held wrong notions of faith ; nor that 
he carried his views respecting the 
doctrine of justification to any ex- 
travagant lengths. We had imagined 
he was far more moderate than. Lu 
ther in his statements on that point, 
and at least as moderate as the Augs- 
burg and Saxonic Confessions cited 
by Mr. Todd. 

We are not at all concerned to 
defend the Calvinism of Calvin ; but 
perhaps Mr. Todd, and many mere; 
may not be aware of such passages 
as the following, in the works of that 
Reformer. In his Commentary on 
Col. iii. 12. * Put on, as the elect of 
God, holy and beloved, bowels ol 
mercies, &c.” he observes, “ Elect | 
cn understand as set apart; as it 

the Apostle had said, With this cov- 
dition God clected you to himself 
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sanctified you, and received you to plated ; as well as for abundant con- 
his love, that ye should be merciful, firmation to our own minds of tle 
xc. Whoever has not these viréues true doctrine of justification by faith, 
vainly boasts of being holy and be- not only as it is so admirably se! 
loved; vainly enrols himselfamongst forth in in ovr Homilies, but as it is 
the number of the faithful.” Yet, there accompanied by such a noble 
accordi.g to Mr, Todd, the Cal- compendium of Christian practice, as 
intelic system is ‘an opposition be- must forever relieve that doctrine 
cween faith and works’! Thisemi. from the “absurd” imputation of 
nent Reformer has borne the blame being inimical to good works. Tor 
of Many an erroneous opinion, both purity of practice, no less than of 
doctrmal and practical, which he doctrine, we boldly offer our Homi- 
spent his life in opposing; and of lies toa rigid comparison with the 
which no coniutation could be found, Institution and Erndition, as well as 
in the whole circuit of theology, with all other semi-popish or more 
more masterly than inhisown Scrip- entirely popish productions. And 
tural Commentaries. Dr. Winches. for all these graduated and unhal 
ter, Mr, Todd tells us, has found in lowed approximations to the merit 
Calvin’s opinions of 1535, the prote- of good works, so calculated to kcep 
type of Cranmer’s on Universal Re- up the pride of the human heart, and 
demption ; “ which might, upon re- at bottom to weaken the demands of 
Jection, have taught him more mode- hcliness, we can most unfeignedly 
ration towards those who differed say with our immortal champion, 
from his later system.” Calvin then, ‘If any man think that I seek to 
it appears, neither understood his’ varnish their opinions, to set the bet- 
adversaries nor himself. Sut Dr. ter foot of a lame cause foremost, 
Winchester did; and discovers Cal- Jet him know, that since I began 
vin’s system to be seli-contradictory, thoroughly to understand their mean- 
and self-destructive ; and his latter ing, L have found their halting great- 
system (when men usually cool on er than perhaps it seemeth to them 
the more rigid predestinarian tenets, which know notthe deepness of sa- 
and Calvin, itis said, amongst others) tan, as the blessed divine speaketh.”’ 
to be “ worse than the first.” Dean [See Hooker's Discourse immediaiel; 
Tucker, likewise, helps Calvin to following the very statement, in other 
some light on the “opposition be- words,* of the Institution and Erudi- 
tween faith and works.” Is all this ¢ion.| 

irom a calm and dispassionate view 

of his writings? Had these gentle- procter words, deseribing the popis! 
men read his works? Did they doctrine, are these. ‘ Our countrymen at 
know or understand them? Yet, if Rheims [say] that they seek salvation no 
not, how are we ever to come at ther way than by the blood of Christ : anc 
truth? And what is theology made ‘3' are 4 they use prayers, and fastings, 
by dik iia call iieaaiel attacks, arene, Jaith, charity, sacnmiice, saci aments, 

. priests, only as the means appointed by 
but an arena, and often a disgraceful Christ, to apply the benefit of his holy blood 
arena, for the mere display of polemi- unto them ; touching our good works, that 
Cal tactics, and the dishonourable in their own scone apis are —— 
-} ° rious, nor answered to the joys of heaven : 
re work lise!f, that we have, by well-d ing, 
of Mr. Todd. We hold ourselves a right to heaven, and deserve it worthily.”” 
indebted to him for a much larger Could the varnished opinions” and * lan, 
and deeper investigation ofthe points cause” of the Eastitution anc Erudition have 
atissue between us and the semi- been better delineated ? Yet this, accord. 
papists of the reign of King Henry ate Se ee ae ae 
VIM, tha : i | it o idee er te Rarer Poe —— Wavy Cha 
n we ha at inrst contcm to the rrVinnity of MINS Henry \ ITt 
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If a further reference to names be 
necessary, we will set before the ad- 


— vocates of the meritoriousness, either 


in whole or in part, of good works, 
as conducing to our justification, the 
choice of two examples equally emi- 
nent in their way, to either of which 
they may. as they shall see fit, nave 
respect. The amtabie and pious Dr. 
Redman—* one of tine solidest and 
best read divines in the land, and to 
whose judgement great deference was 
paid by all, and therefore who was 
appointed one of the divines to com- 
pose the Common Prayer Book,” 
(S rype’s Memorials ct Reformation, 
Vol. Til. Oxford edition)—on his 
death-bed, and in the most solemn 
manner, before many witnesses, de- 
clared his last judgment on several 
points of Christian doctrine. —* Fi- 
nally, of his own voluntary will, no 
man (as far as I can call to remem- 
brance,) demanding of him, he shew- 
ed his opinion concerning justifica- 
tion by Christ. ‘I lament,’ said he, 
‘and repent, besceching God for- 
rivecess of the same, that, too seri- 
ously and earnestly, I bave withstood 
this proposition, Zat only faith doth 
justify; but L always feared that it 
should be taken to the liberty of the 
flesh, and so should detile the inno- 
cency of life which is in Christ. Bat 
that proposition, that only faith doth 
Juslify, is true,’ quoth he, * sweet, and 
full of spiritual comfort, if it be truly 
taken and rightly understood.’ And 
when he was demanded what he 
thought to be the true and very sense 
thereof, *I understand,’ quoth he, 
‘that to be the lively faith, which 
resteth in our only Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and embraceth him; so that 
in our only Saviour Jesus Christ all 
the hope and trust of our salvation 
be surely fixed. And as concerning 
sood works,’ saith he, ‘they have 
their crown and merit, and are not 
destitute of their reward ; yet, never- 
theless, they do mot merit the king- 
coin of heaven.’ For no works, said 
he, could purchase and obtain that 
blessed, happy, and everlasting ime 
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mortality ; no, nor yet those things 
which we do under grace, by the motion 
of the Holy Ghost. Vor that blessed 
and immortal glory is given and be- 
stowed upon us mortal men, of the 
heavenly Father, for his Son our Sa. 
viour Christ’s sake, as St. Paul testi- 
fieth, ‘The gift of God is eternal 
life”? (See “ Letter of Master 
Young to Master Cheke, concerning 
Doctor Redman,” in Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments, Vol. IL.) 

The second person in the same 
contemporary history whose exam. 
ple shail be adduced, is Bisvep Gard- 
ner, who also lay dying, having been 
mortally seized, just after hearing 
the report of the execution, under 
his own advice and direction, of 
Bishops Latimer and Ridiey. ‘At 
four o’clock,’ says the able and in- 
teresting biographer of Bishop Rid- 
ley, quoted above, ‘“‘ the wretch was 
made happy [by the report of the 
execution belng brought to him] and 
went to dinner: ‘he was not disap. 
pointed of his lust; but while the 
meat Was yetin his mouth, the heavy 
wrath of God came upon him.’ He 
was seized... { with the deadly symp- 
toms of a mortal disorder, thought 


to be the effect of a dissolute lite.| | 


Ee feital] the bitter remorse of con- 
science, without being able to min- 
gle with it that salutary sorrow which 
can alone make it supportable. ‘1 
have erred,’ says he, ‘ with Peter, 
but I have not wept like him.’ The 
Bishop of Chichester, visiting him, 
would have comforted him with the 
assurance of justification through the 
blood of Christ: Gardner acknowledgs 
ed the truth in private, and thereby 
assented to the Reformers ; but des 
sired him folitically to suppress '% 
saying, ‘He might speak of that l@ 
him, or others in his condition ; 
but If he opened that gap axalty 
and preached ¢hat to the people 
then jurewell altogether. ’’ We pro 
ceed not with the dreadful relation]! 
given on the authority of StryPe | 
as we apprehend the former patty! 
is on that of Fox, But we com 
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clude, With no uncertain impression 
on our minds, as to which of the 
two auchorities, on the point of juséi- 
ficu'tun by faith, our readers wouid 
choose to have recourse. We have 
jitle doubt which of the two modes 
and mottves, Chosen by these two 
men vespectiveiy, for a cdeath-bed 
contession, would be most congenial 
to the feelings of all. Far less have 
we any design in placing the two to- 
eelier, to raise an invidious suspl- 
clon against the character of any mo- 
dera, even though mistaken, doctri- 
nist. And, with regard to Mr. Todd 
himself, of whom we now take our 
cave, We are disposed to hope, from 
his work itseif, and the quotations 
he hes given, that his own views of 
justification by faith are those of the 


) 


true Protestant, and are to be sought 


iil 

id- for; not in the Institution and Ne- 
was cessary Erudition by which he has 
the vainly (we conceive) attempted to 
and illustrate our Articles and Llomilics, 
ap- but In those other quotations both in 
the his work and in the Introduction to 
Avy it, to which he has as vainly endea- 
He voured to assimilate the Institution 
mp- @ and Erudidon of a popish age. 

ight (To be continued.) 
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instructions for the Relief of the Sick 
Poor, in some Diseases of frequent 
Occurrence : addressed to a Puaro- 
chial Clergyman, residing ata d's- 
tance from Professional Aid. By 
a Puysic1an. i2mo. Pp. villi. & 
45. Gloucester : Walker and 
Sons. London: Seeley. 1819. 
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Tue circumstances under which, as 
detailed by the author, this tract has 
been offered to the consideration of 
the public, and perucularly of the 
Clergy, are these :— A clergyman 
dthe Established Church, the au- 
thor’s particular friend, residing in 
4 part of the country where medical 
assistance cannot always be prompt- 
ly and punctually obtained for the 
Poorer Inhabitants, when suffering 
fitom sickness, having expressed a 
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wish to be provided with some in- 
structions, by which he migh. be ena- 
bled to afford relief on such occa- 
sions, the contenis of the tollowing 
pases (some subsequent additions 
excepted) were communiciied 
him in writing, for his own private 
accommodation. On perusing them, 
his friend thought they might, il 
printed, be useful to many parochial 
clergymen similarly circumstanced 
with himself, They have, therefore, 
been Consmitted to the press.”—In 
addition to the above representation, 
the fidelity of which our personal 
knowledge of the parties enables us 
to authenucate, it ought to be stated, 
that the author, having at first only 
printed his Instructions for private 
circulation, has been since persuaded 
to publish them. His complisnce 
with the solicitations of his tricnds to 
that effect will be found bizhly bene- 
ficial, we ere convinced, to ail cleri- 
cal practitioners In medicine, as well 
as to such practical friends of the 
poor, separateiv from any advanta- 
ges Indirects derived to themselves 


to 


in general cuses of indisposition, as 
combine with a wish to assist their 
sick dependants, # prudential care 
not to venture beyond thetr depth 
into the mysteries of medical science 
There are those, both lay and cleri- 
cal, who, with very kind intentions. 
have darkened the mialignity ce! 
discase In certain instances, where 
the patient, from the first hour of its 
atiack, ought to have been exclu- 
sively superintended by a proles- 
sional person. <A great mcasure, we 
suspect, of the evil productive oj 
such a consequence has arisen from 
familiarity with what are calied com- 
plete systems of physic. These, as 
the reader will anticipate, are useful 
or injurious, according to the cau- 
tion or temerity of the persons who 
study them ; and if it be no iibel on 
the present generation of the cha- 
ritable world to affirm, that * the 
majority are™=—not “ wicked,” but 
still unfit to be trusted with the ad. 
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ministration of Buchan, Reece, and 
Parkinson, we should advise gene- 
rally, the brothers and sisters of vil- 
Jare charity at least, rather to con- 
{ine themselves to the more compen- 
dious and safe instructions now re- 
commended to their attention. Tie 
author writes : 


‘This small tract is not to be considered 
in the ight of a popula: system of physic. 
lh that the author professes, is to offer to 
a superiorly educated class of society— 
sien trained to thourht, and exercised in 
diserimination—-a concise descmption of 


some of the most urgent and most frequent 


t 
‘ 


ailments to which the human frame, espe- 
1}. 


© , ‘ . . 
eiallvin the labouring classes of the com- 


munity, is lable ; 
oriate dietetic and medicinal 
that whea the attendance of the parish apo- 
shecary cannot be obtained, they may oc- 
casionally supply his place, and be the 
means of saving a fellow-creature fron 
nerishing.—Wiih regard to the receipts or 
prescriptions inserted in the fuilowing pages, 
no particular skill in phar.nacy is required 
for preparing them. ‘They ave of the sim- 
plest and least expensive kind—~twe ports 
which should always be kept in view when 


subjomunrm the appro- 
J > 7] 
treatment— 
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we prescribe for the poor: and, truly, the 


Jacué parabilia medicamenta are generally 


the best.” p. vii. 


It will be obvious that we should 
wander beyond the limits of the pro- 
vince cf this journal, by entering into 
any details immediately connected 
with medicine itsetfi But it was 
judged to be due to those among our 
readers who tnterest themselves in 
the welfare of the poor—and we be- 
lieve such readers to be the majority 
—-to put them in possession of ano- 
ther avenue to practical good. Our 
clerical patrons especially know the 
vantage ground they tread, when they 
approach the chambers of languor 
and paln, with an ability, on the one 
hand, to relieve, in whatever degree, 
the sensible miscries of maukind ; 
and, on the other, to pursue the less 
important share of their victory, by 
an endeayour (o gain a farther con- 
quest ; in the name of Him of whom 
itis written, * Himself took out in. 
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The dry rot which generally commences 
iis ravages in cellars, &c. May be prevented, 
‘1 is said, or its progress c hecked, by white- 


washing them yearly, and mixing a suth.- 
cient quantity of sulphate of iron (cop- 
eras) with the wash. 
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The arclibishop ef Canterbury and the lord 
mayor have submitted for his majesty’s 
approbation the plan suggested for giving’ 
permanent employment to pauper chiidren, 
under the direction of the Society, the 
whole of which was highly appreved. 
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A Voyage to South Amevica, performed 
by order of the American Government; by 
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sioners, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 45. 
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s0CLIETY 


Tie Society, we rejoice to find, have de- 
termined to extend their assistance to the 
Black pepulation of the Cape of Goad 
Hiope ; and lis majesty’s ministers have 
siven their support to the measure to the 
same extent to which they are accustomed 
to meet the efforts of the Society in the 
American colonies, The Society will add 
2002. per annum, to the government allow- 
ance of 100/. in order to support the intend. 
ed missionary in comfort and respectability. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The following extracts from an einquent 
address by the Governor General of India, 
to the Students at the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, at their last public disputation, will 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


shew the sense entertained by the locai go- 
vernment of the moral duties which de- 
volve upon Europeans in that country, 19 
their relation to the natives. Sev ral oi 
these passages will be perused with much 
pleasure by every wise and humane mind; 
and we sincerely hope, that they will pro- 
duce their due eflect on the young men to 
whom they were addressed, as well as upon 
all who are, or may be, placed in simiat 
circumstances. Upon the dury of promot 
ing Christianity among the natives the 
speech is silent ; but the means of improve- 
ment which are recommended, especially 
the encouragement of education, will, we 
trust, be no feeble auxiliaries to the miro 
duction and diffusion of * that wisdom 
which cometh from above.” Io comparison 
with this, and except as auxiliary to all 
other blessings c nferred upon the native’ 
must be comparatively trivial. ‘This ough! 
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ve to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” His lordship remarked : 


«+ In addressing to you, gentlemen, who 
are about to enter the public service, a few 
words of advice and exhortation, L indulge 
a feeling which might not misbecome pa- 
ternal interest. I look to your career with 
earnest solicitude, though with comforta- 
ble augury. The first situations you will 
occupy will be of a subordinate character ; 
but the lowest offices in the service to 
which you belong are of importance, and 
are attended by duties of considerable re- 

sponsibility. It may, however, fall to the 
lot of any of you to be employed at an 
early period in stations of elev ated descrip- 
tion. Inno other part of the world do du- 
ties of such high trust devolve on such 
young men. You will have a large popula- 
tion looking up to you for justice and pro- 
tection, You will have the rights and in- 
terests of your government, and the pros. 
perity and happiness of its subjects, com- 
mitted to your charge. With such duties 
befure you, you will readily see that a 
knowledge of the native languayes is not 
the only qualification required of you. You 
will have to exercise temper, judgment, 
and perfect impartiality, together with zeal 
and devotion to pubiic business You are 
called on tolove and cherish the people un- 
der you,—to enter into their feelings, pay 
attention to their peculiarities, and wew 
with gentle charity their prejudices and 
weakness, 


‘Every well-ordered mind must be con- 
scious, that where Providence has bestow- 
ed sway it has attached deep and insepara- 
ble conditions to the boon. The sacred 
duty of promoting the welfare of those 
over whom rule is exercised will be ac- 
knowledged by all; but there may be pecu- 
liarity of circumstances which will give 
that duty a more than ordinary claim. Such 
Circumstances do distinguish our position 
inthis country. Our domination is alto- 
gether unprecedented in its nature. His- 
tory records nothing parallel to it. Britain 
— here an immense empire, not by na- 

ional force, but by the confidence which 
the most energetic and inielligent portion 


of the native population reposesin us. We 
have attained this height of power, not 
through plan, not through forecast, but 


from the result of various unprovoked and 
unexpected contests; the issue of every 
me of which was rendered favourable to 
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us, by the fidelity of natives in our em- 
ploy, and the advantageous prepossession 
which the inhabitants in general entertained 
respecting us) While we bless the bounty 
of Heaven for these successes, our grati- 
tude ought to be sincere towards a people 
whose reliance on cur justice made them, 
in spite of habitual prejudices, connect 
their own comfurt with the advancement 
of our dominion. Superadded to the gene- 
rally recognised demands of attention to 
the happiness of the governed, we have the 
special bond of justifying that opinion which 
so decisively facilitated the extension and 
s'ability of our interests ; and since the ex- 
traordinary elevation of this fabric of power 
must attract the wondering gaze of the 
world, we have to remember that we are 
thence only the more under observation as 
to the tone in which we act for our coun- 
try. It is not the character of us petty in- 
dividuals that is at stake; it is Britain 
that stands responsible te mankind for the 
mode i which this unexampled preponde- 
rance shall be used : and we have the proud, 
but awfal sens»tion, that our country’s re- 
nown is so far committed tous. There is 
noone of you, young men, who will not 
have, even at your outset, an active part in 
the discharge of this vast obligation. Fa- 
shion your spirits to the situation. You 
ought to go forth with parental dispositions 
towards the natives. C ntemplate the su- 
periority of your own acquirements as only 
prescribing the allowances which should be 
made for those destitute of similar advan- 
tages. You will have to deal with a com- 
munity unhappily demoralized and debased 
ina considerable degree. If you will ree 
fiect that this is the consequence of their 
having been degraded by vicious and tyran- 
nical governments, it will strike you that 
the remedy is to habituate them to a diffe- 
rent influence. You will be sensible that 
patience, kindness of manner, and lenity of 
procedure, will eperate towards reclaiming 
them still more than even equity ; which, 

if dry and repulsive, will work but little on 
the feelings of such a population. Be the 
protectors, the consolers, the cheerers of 


those around you.” 


** Each of you will have more or less the 
means of promoting the measure most im- 
portant towards the general improvement 
of the natives; I mean, the dissemination 
of instruction among them by the establish- 
ment and encouragement of schools. I 
therefore recommend this object earnestly 
to your active attention. Cauticn must be 
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used, in the prosecution of it, not to re. 
volt the prejudices of the natives by con- 
troversial arguments against their notions, 
Insti) the universal principks of morality, 
open the minds of the rising generation, 
enable them to exert their reason, and ob- 
noxious customs will silently die away be- 
ture the light diffused. By this simple 
prudence you will avoid exciting any jea- 
lousies which would obstruct your bene- 
ficent purpose. It ts a high satisfaction to 
me to inform you that the persons whom I 
sent to establish schools in Rajpootana have 
met the most cordial countenance. Wien 
they had explained to the principal men 
the nature and extent of their object, shew- 
ing that it did not, in any degree, intertere 
with the habits and persuasions of the peo- 
ple, the project was received with fervour ; 
and it was professed that there was no 
other mode in which the British govern- 
ment could have so strongly test'fied its 
anxiety for the wejfare of those liberated 
countries.” 


RELIGtOUS TRACT AND BOOK SOCIE~ 
TY FOR IRELAND. 


President, Right Hon, Viscount Lorton. 
re Right Hon. Earl of 
Gostord ; Reght Hon. Viscount Juce- 
lyn; Sir Richard Steele, Bart. 
fLhas long f furnished matter of eigen 

regret to every well-wisher of Ireland, 
observe the melancholy dearth, and conse- 
quent high peice, of religious and moral 
publications in that country ; and the stall 
more melancholy abundance, and compara. 
tive low price, of books and pamphiets, 
rhymes and ballads, of a very diflerent de- 
scription. The state of Ireland, in this re- 
spect, is thus officially described in the 
Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of 
the Board of Education (;age 331,) where, 
after enumerating various cisadvantages 
occasioned by the poverty of the Irish peo. 
ple. they observe, that this poverty  pro- 
duces effects, if possible, still worse; by 
incapacitating them from purchasing such 
books as are fit for children to read : whence 
it frequently nappens, that instead of being 
improved by religious and moral instruc. 
tion, their minds are corrupted by books 
calculated to ineite to lawless and profligate 
adventure ; to cherish superstition ; or to 
lead to dissention or disloyalty.” 


And again, in the Appendix to the same 
Report (page 342,) one of these commis- 


sioners, tian Scie statement tothe Board, 


leelares, ** The want cf books is the first 
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and most yeneral complaint. The nature 
of the few that are to be met with is an 
evil of no less magnitude ; a selection alike 
perac’ us and ridiculous, fabulous and idle 
tales,—newspapers and ballads,—the Im. 
partial Hisiory of Ireland, the treatise of 
the Scapular, the Lrish Rogues and Rappa- 
rees, &c &e.” Again, another commis. 
sioner, afier observing that * of three thou- 
sand boys who had been educated at the 
Sunday Schools in Gloucester, but one has 
been convicted of a pubic crime,” pro. 
cecds to remark, ** The progress of know. 
ledge has now spread so far, that it cannot 
be stopped without destruction to those 
who attempt to arrest its course. The 
people will read, and will think; the only 
question that now remains for their gover. 
nors is, how to lead them to read such 
books as shall accustom them to think 
justly.” 


From these, and other documents, and 
as the result of al! its observations on the 
State of the whole country, the Board de. 
cidedly deduces this conclusion (page 331:) 
‘6 Were it therefore even admitted, that the 
benefits of education are not, to the lower 
classes of the people, so great as we con. 
ceive them ta be, yet the necessity of as- 
sisting in obtaining it for them in this 
country would not be diminished, but in- 
creased. For such education as has been 
objected to, under the idea of its leading 
tu evil rather than to good, they are ac- 
tually obtaining for themselves ; and though 
we conceive it practicable to correct it, to 
check its progress appears impossible : it 
may be improved, but it cannot be imped- 
ed.” And ‘he means which they propose 
for this effect are (page 343.) “ A caretul 
selection of books, under the superintend- 
ance of public commissioners, and contain- 
ing ample extracts from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures.” 


To counteract these evils, a society has 
been formed, entitled, * The Religious 
Tract and Book Society for Ireland.” The 
Committee remark :— 


‘Such an Association was the great 
want of Ireland, without which all our 1n- 
stitutions were necessarily incomplete. 
had been long attempted or desired to ci 
vilize the Trish people; and every system 
had been tried, except the one most “hkely 
to succeed,—the system of religious educa- 
tion; and the consequence was, that every 
attempt bad failed, and the Irish were sU'p- 
mmatized as a savage and irreclaimable race 
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it was not until about fifteen years ago that 
any considerable share of public attention 
in this country was directed to the reli- 
gious principles of the pe.ple, or any sys- 
tematic attempt made to instruct them ual- 
yersally on this point. Since that tune 
the experiment has been tried upon a larger 
and a sull increasing scale ; and it may be 
confidently asserted, that, as far as it has 
gone, it has fuliy justified the expectations 
of its advocates.” 


The Society hope by their efforts, to 
counteract the sale of evil tracts, and to 
supply their places with those of a whole- 
sume and religious kiad, which, by their 
cheapness, may drive the venders of sedi- 
tivus and licentious ones out of the mar- 
ket. 


The plan which it pursues is nearly si- 
milar to that already tried in Lendon, Edin. 
burgh, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, and 
other places. 


Donations and subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by Messrs. George La ‘Touche and 
Co. Dublin; or at the Depository, Nv. 12, 
Lower Sackville Street, Dublin; and by 
Messrs. Pugett, Bainbridge and Co., War- 
wick-lane, London. 


ETHIUOPIC PSALTER. 


The following is a translation of a cu- 
rious Ethiopic Letter, addressed, by cirec- 
tion of the late King Itsa Takley Gorges, 
to Henry Salt, Esq. Consul of his Britannic 
Majesty, at Grand Cairo, who had furward- 
ed to Abyssinia, by Mr. Pearce, some co- 
pies of the Ethiopic Psalter, placed at his 
disposal by the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society.— 


“ May this epistle, which has been sent 
hy Pearce Nathanael, reach the prince of 
nobles and priests, Salt. How is thy health, 
my lord and friend, exalted as heaven and 
earth ? May the Lord refresh thy days ! 
Amen, and Amen, 


‘* The book of the Psalms of David is 
exceedingly good, and very beautiful: so 
Say allthe men of Ethiopia. It is, how- 
ever, the custom in Ethiopia, with the 
Psalms of David, to have the meditations of 
the Prophets (fifteen sections:) the Song 
af Solomon (five sections;) and the seven 
daily Hymns to our Lady Mary, written 
with illuminated head-pieces. With the 
Psalms of David, therefore, write those that 
are to be written; namely, The fifteen sec- 
‘ons of the Meditations of the Prophets ; 
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five of the Song of Solomon ; and the Hymn 
ot Mary. 


“With regard to the Book of the Psalms, 
which you sent me prior to this, it is saict 
to pe small, (that is, printed in a small let- 
ter,) though it ts esteemed. There is, 
moreover, no red writing, with which they 
adoro and beautify alithe books of both the 
Old and New Testaments. In the same 
manner, also, make the writing of the Four 
Gospels in both red and black ink, that the 
menof Kthiopia may admire them; ard 
that thou mayest obtais the salvation of the 
self-exis'ing God, as Elas aid Enoch did, 
forever and ever Amen. 


Ths eotstle, which hag been written 
by Waa Denghel, brother of Leésta, 
Whom you ioved, is, my lord, to imquire 
after your bealth; from one who is desirous 
of your arrival, and speaks the word of 
truth, O salt, prince of princes ! 


** Remember me in your prayers, and 
love me ; for Lt shall love you much—even 
as you loved my brother Leésta.— 
And may the Lord preserve you, both in 
your going out and coming in, henceforth 
and forever! Amen. (Psaira cxxi. 8.) 


have 


* 1, Wana, shall pray for your presperity, 
though distant trom you. 


* P.S) Make cases for all the books, 
singly ; fer no one can suppose you unable, 
and all believe you to be the chief.” 

HIBERNIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Patron, the Lord Primae. President, the 

Archbishop of Dublin. Vice-Presidents : 

the Archbishop of Tuam : the Marquis- 

ses of Downslire and Hertford; the Earls 
of Charlemont and Charleville; Viscount 

Lorton; the Bishops of Cloyne, Meath, 

Clogher, Down, Ki!more, Kiphin, Kildare, 

Kiilaloe, Raph ue, Limerick, Ferns, K ila- 

la, Dromore, Lord Calkthorpe; Robert 

Shaw, Esq M P.; Right Hon. Charles 

Grant, M_ P. Chief Secretary to the 

Lord Lieutenant ; James Stewart, Esq 

of Killymoon. 


The last Report of this Society, after 
mentioning some Improvements in its 
plans, presents the follawing, among other 
pleasing resulis of its exertions :— 


* In Dublin, and in various parts of the 
country, measures are in forwardness to or- 
ganize associations on a plan similar to 
that which has been adopted with so much 
success in the sister is!and, and your Com- 
mittee confidently hope, that a foundation 
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has been laid for a report of great and ex- 
tended benefit at your next annual meeting. 


“fn the mean time, your Committee 


would direct your attention to some of 


the cflects of the arrangements described 
above, 


“ The first effect which they shall notice, 
is the entire liquidation of the debt of the 
Society. At your last annual meeting, the 
debt due by the Society amounted to 1,485/. 
10s. 1d. hat debt is now liquidaied, and 
the books imported by the Society are paid 
for, up to the Sist December last. And 
here your Committee cannot bur inform 
you of an act of great and noble generosity 
on the part of his Majesty’s Printers in 
Edinburgh. These gentlemen had agreed 
to allow the Society five per cent. discount 
on all books purchased by it, provided they 
were paid for within one year afer the 
date of the invoice. This stipulation, how- 
ever, the Committee, owing to the embar- 
rassed state of the Socicty’s funds, were 
not able to fulfil; the debt due by this So- 
ciety being on the average of more than 
two years standing. Yet, when money was 
remitted to bring the account to a balance, 
his Majesty’s Printers unexpectedly, and 
unsolicited, deducted the full discount, 
amounting to upwards of three hundred 
and seventy pounds. 


“ Another eflect of tue changes men- 
tioned above, has been an increased issue 
of books. During that part of the year 
on which the old system was acted on, the 
issue of books was at the rate of abcut 
5,300 annually : durmg the latter part of 
the year, after the introduction of the new 
system, the issue was at the annual rate of 
about 14,U00. 


« Your Committee now go onto mention 
the other transactions of the year. In the 
month of July, they ordered the printing 
and circulation of the Monthly Extracts 
from the Correspondence of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, with the addition 
of extracts from their owe correspondence. 
‘his measure has since been carried into 
effect, toa very considerable extent, and 
vill, they trust, produce the must beneficial 
results.” 


‘¢ Your Committee feel peculiar pleasure 
in adverting to the revival of the Dublin 
Branch of the Hiberman Bible Society, 
which had so long been dormant. They 
congratulate the Society, they congratulate 
every well-wisher of the Gospel, every 
lover of his country, on their having to 
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state that the highest authorities of the city, 
aud many of its most estimabie private 
characters were present anximwusly and ear. 
nestly countenancing and promoting this 
most desirable event.” 


“ Your Committee beg to acknowledge 
with gratitude, a donation from the Ladies’ 
Box Association, of 437. 3d., and another 
donation of 48/. 8s. 4d. from the Ladies? 
Auxiliary Society. They also beg to ac. 
knowledge the receipt of a legacy of 100/, 
left by the late Mrs. Taylor.” 


“ Your Committee have also other in- 
stances of liberality to record, which, al- 
though they cannot, from their nature, ap- 
pear on the face of your accounts, will, 
they trust, have a more permanent exis- 
tence in your grateful recollections. We 
allude to the continued liberality of the Irish 
Government, in permitting books for the 
Society, not only Bibles and ‘Testaments, 
but reports and other documents from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, to be im- 
ported free of duty ; and also, a similar 
liberality on the part of the Post-Masters- 
General, in permitting that our correspon- 
dence through the post-office, should be 
free of charge. Another instance of libe- 
rality, «hich it would be unpardonable in 
your Committee to omit, is that of the pro- 
prietors of the Wexford coaches, who have 
granted to the Wextord Auxiliary Society, 
the privilege of receiving their parcels of 
books from your depository free of ex- 
pense of carriage. 


“ The receipts of your Society for the 
past year, have amounted to 2.702/. 13s. 
lld ; being 340/. 6s 2d. more than the re- 
ceipts of the former year. 


* The issue of books for the last year 
has been 2,988 Bibles, and 6,341 Testa 
ments ; making a total of 9,329.” 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


This Society bas just issued a circular, 
of which the following is the substance :— 


“ The population of Ireland,” they re- 
mark, ** is estimated at about five millions 
and ahalf; of whom about four fifihs, or 
upwards of four millions, are Roman Catho- 
lics, From various causes, the blessings of 
the glorious Reformation have only flowed 
through that part of the United Kingdom 
in a very poor and shallow streamlet : the 
consequences have been, that ignorance, 
vice, wretchedness, and bigotry, have 
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maintained, and even extended their ascen. 
danecy ; and civil ciscontent, mflamed by 
the animosity ef religious dissen ions, has 
tov often rent asunder the ties of nature aid 


society. 


«“ The great body of the Insh within the 
pale of the Church of Rome is composed 
of the lower classes of society. In their 
unenlightened minds, ignorance and super- 
stition undemably reign ; and being totally 
unacquainted with the svurce of those cor. 
rect principles of action which civilize and 
moralize mankind, their general concep- 
tions on such subjects are scarcely more 
‘ust than those of bemghted heathens. Yet 
itis an indisputable fact, familiar to those 
who have visited that interesting country, 
that the Irish character exhibits a frankness, 
anenergy, and a quickness of perception, 
which afford obvious facilities for moral in- 
struction and improvement. 


The attention of the gentry and landed 
proprietors has, of late years, beew directed 
0 the amelioration of the temporal condi- 
tion Of the poor, but their moral and reli- 
cious education has not been equally pro- 
moted. The lower orders in Ireland are, 
ingeneral, without opportunities of having 
their children educated; and when oppor- 
tunities occur, they are prevented from be- 
nehiing by them from poverry. Thus the 
condition of the great mass of the popula- 
tion is characterized by gross ignorance 
and immorality : their children are rising 
into life, without instruction to enlighten, 
or principles te morahze them; and the 
Cathohe religion, by systematically and de- 
leminately withholding the toly Scrip. 
ures from the people, prevents the diffusion 
a and perpe'uates mental degrada 

ion and depravity.” 


The exertions of the Hibernian Society 
are directed— 


Ast. To establish schools for the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor in Ireland, 
Without respect to any peculiar system of 
‘eligious instruction. 


2d. To the circulation of the holy Scrip- 
‘res in the English and Irish languages, 
Without note or comment. 


“These being the sole objects of the Hi- 
-emnian Society, it looks with confidence to 
he members of every religious community 
br co-operation and support, under a full 
ersuasion, that by the application of these 


Mire and w xexceptionable means, the bene- 
“3 and blessings which have resulted to 
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Great Britain from the instruction of the 
rising generation, and the diflusion of serip- 
tural knowledge, may also be fully enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of Lreland, 


“Its primary efforts have been directed 
to the estabiishment of schools. It has bad 
many difficulties to encounter, from tiie op- 
position of the Roman Catholics to a sys- 
tem of education which has the Bible alone 
for its foundation, its rule, and its strength, 
In the year 1812, however, the Society re- 
ported, that it had under its patronage— 
schools, 55—children, 2,250. God has been 
pleased to increase these important and 
benevolent institutions, from that time to 
the present, according to the anuexed state- 
ment :— 


Schools. Children. 
Te &i«ctes Ps eacecse 2 
BNGG 2. sé oe sO éeees se Gee 
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‘*¢ All the schools are subjected to a quar- 
terly inspection, by which the punctuality 
ofthe masters in the discharge of their du- 
ties is ascertained, and payment is made to 
them respe ctively, according to the actual 
number, attendance, and prefciency of 
their pupils) The schvols are also vised 
by many of the clergy of the Established 
Church, and by «ther respectable indivi- 
duals, wiio kindly condescend, by such sue 
pervision, to promote the designs of the 
Society. Inthe district where Irish is the 
coll. quial langu.ge, the Society’s schools 
have an Irish class; and the children, er 
being taught to read in the Irish speily 
book, have the New Testament in the same 
language put into their hands. A collateral, 
but very important branch of the Society’s 
concerns, is the instruction which is afford. 
edto adults The masters of the schools 
have a class of adult pupils, on mornings 
and evenings, on Sundays and holidays.— 
Many ofthe age of sixty and upwards, now 
listen, for the “fs ‘st time, with pleasing aS- 
tonishment,to the wonders they learn from 
the New Testament; and others have be- 
come Irish readers in the different villages 
where they reside. The more intelligent 
inspectors of the Schools, are likewise em- 
ployed as village readers Every mght they 
collect the youns and the old in the vil- 
lages nearest the schools, and read the New 
Testament to them: the masters of the 
schools are also occasionally employed 
in this ‘portant work. The Society is 
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particularly engaged in circulating the 
Scrip'ures in Ireland. The constant use of 
them in the Schools, in the tuition of adults, 
and inthe public reading of them by the 
inspectors, masters, and others, affords the 
bes: facilities for presccuting with effect 
this part ofthe Society’s plan; and in ad- 
dition to its OWN occasional expenditure on 
this object, the British and Foreign B.ble 
Society, the Hiberman Bible Society, &c. 
have, by their grants of Bibles and Vesta- 
ments, enabled the Committee to dissemi- 
nace ithe sacred volume very extensively, 


‘ From the schocls, the sacred Scrip- 
tures extend an enligitening and purifying 
influence tothe cottages, and penetrate the 
stiong bolds of ignorance and superstition. 
The New Testament is the school-book for 
the children; their parents are pleased at 
hearing it reg} to them at bome; and in 
muby insta.ces, both parents and children 
have experienced divine consolation and 
supp rt, in the cabins of abject poverty, mn 
seasons of sickness. and at the hour of 
death. The Committee of the Sligo Branch 
of ibe Hibernian Bible Society thus con- 
claude ther Aunual Report :—* Your Com. 
mittee have been credibly informed, tl-at 
in several remote villages in your county, 
mimbers of persons, anxious to receive 
Scripture-knowledge, meet together after 
the close of the evening schools; not as 
formerly, to witness scenes of idle amuise- 
ment, drunkenness, and gaming; or to 
enter into legal combinations and danger- 
ous conspiracies; but to hear the sacred 
volume read atoud to them, and to listen to 
those sublime preeepts, which inculcate 
lore to their neighbours, loyalty to their 


ing, and veverence to their God !” 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR THE CONVER- 
SION OF THE JEWS. 

The following is Mr. Nitschke’s reply to 
is question, ** Which division of the pre- 
eat fewish race ailords, under the Divine 

miessug, the greatest hopes of success ?”? 


A this time the Jewish Nation,” he 
remarks, *© may be suitably divided into the 
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classe s.— 
“4. Evlighened persons, who lay aside 
e Law and the traditions of the 
iders, profess pure Theism, and endeavour 
their nation the princi- 
s of mere moral ty. They properly aim 
nataral religion ; mostof them are dis- 
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ciples of the late Je w'sh philosopher Men. 
delsohn; though many of them still ob. 
serve the revealed law of God. This class, 
which has spread much, and consists of the 
best informed part of the Jews, wish to 
make common cause with the Christians, 
while they do not desire to beheve in the 
name and salvation of the Son of God, and 
are enemies of the cross of Christ. Among 
them little hopes can be entertamed of 
gaming entrance with the glorious Gospel 
of Jesus Christ; and though they manifest 
moral sentiments, they would prebzbly be. 
come only nominal Christians. The «dhe. 
rents of this party have recently built sy. 
nagegues at Berlin and Hamburg, and 
regulated their divine worship agreeably to 
Christian usayes, singing hymns accompa. 
nied by an organ, aod having sermons Cell- 
vered from a text of the Old Testament. 


* 2. Tie Sabsaids, a mystical sect, who 
abound in fanciful notions, ard suppose to 
findin these more wisdom, ‘han in that wis. 
dom whichis from above, and which makes 
known to us the mystery of godliness, 


“3. The Karaits, who, from their reli- 
gious principles, as far as I am acquainted 
with them, might probabiy be convinced 
with less difficulty of the truths of salvation 
in Christ, avd be less averse to embrace 
these truths, 


‘©4 The orthodox Jews, as_ they call 
themselves, who stedtastly adhere to the 
Mosaic Law and to the tradition of their 
elders, and who still constitute the majority 
of this nation, especially in Poland, They 
live, generally speaking, in the greatest 
blindness and tenorance of heart, and are 
hardened in unbelief: neve: theless, among 
them it is not improbable that the light of 
the Gospel will tirst dispel the darkness of 
unbelief, when the Lord by his almighty 
fiat says, Let there be light. 


665. That not inconsiderable party among 
the Jews, who have no rchgion at all, ave 
Atheists, ard live without God in the 
world, maintaining themselves chiefly by 
usury and fraud, and manifest neither a re 
ligious nor moval disposition. 

“With the Portuguese Jews, who are 
regarded the nobility of this nation, and 
with the Orrental Jews, lam unacquainted j 
nor do [know whether any adherents of 
the former sect of Chasadim in Poland a'* 
still in existence. 
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« It may be d fficull to decide, to which 
division of the Jews the Society should 
chicfly direct its atrention. We know not 
the times and seasons, which the Father 
has put in his own power, for restoring 
the kingd mi Isract; but we ought to ob- 
serve the signs of the present times, as an 
em 1 nis percep ible among this nation 
wiich has not been observed at any former 
period. 


‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord must direct the 
under tak gs ofthe Society, and : upen doors 
for successful labour among tie lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, and we ought fre- 


quently to unite before the These of 


Grace in fervent prayer and supplication 
forthem. Deliver, O Lord, the people of 
Jsrac! trom their blindness, lead them to 
know thee, and to enjoy thy salvation ; that 
many of them may with us attain to the 
possession of the giorious inheritance which 
is promised and reserved for usin heaven.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 


SOCIETY. 
From the Eighth Report of the Bishop- 
wearmouth, Sunderland, and Monkwear- 
mouth Auxiliary Society, Sept. 21, 1819. 


“ Your Committee have uniformly kept 
in view the plan of supplying every vessel 
belonging to the port, with a Bible, for the 
we of the crew, placed in a proper box, 
fixed in the steerage During the past 
year, 70 large Bibles, with boxes, have been 
distributed, making atotal of Bibles distri- 
buted am ng the ships, since the plan was 
first acted upon, on the 4th of June, 1817, 
to the amount of 220, at an expense ot 84/ 
ls. 8d. 10 the Society. The reports of the 
Sub-Committee, wiio have distributed Bi- 
bles during the past year, contain the most 
Salistuctory accounts of the esteem in which 
the Bbles formerly distributed, are holden ; 
and of ihe grateful feelings with which eve- 
'ysuccessive distribution of Bibles is re- 
ceived.?” 


From the First Report of the Branch Socie- 
ty at Van Dieman’s Land 


“ Hobart Town, May 8th, 1819. 

“ The meeting which was advertised for 
his day, for the purpose Of institating an 
Auxiliary Bible Society in Van Dieman’s 
Land, as a branch of the So ciety of New 
South Wales, took place at the new church 
a twelve o clock. 


“His honour the Lieutenant-governor, 
‘aving, at the desire of the meeting, taken 
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the chair, addressed them in explanation 
of its object, and in earnest recommenda. 
tion that this growing settlement siould 
folluw the example set generally by the 
British Colonies, in the institution of socie- 
tiesto co-operate with the National Suciety 
for the diffusion of the Scriptures, 


“The Lieutenant governor proceeded 
to propose the resolut ions, which were sup- 
ported by the Deputy Judge Adv ocate, and 
received unanimous asset.” 


From the Rev. Dr. Pinkerton.—“At the 
first sight of Athens, the birth-place of 
those arts and sciences which have contri- 
buted so much to meliorate the condition of 
Europeans, and render their quarter of the 
world superior to all others, one is filled 
with sensations of wonder and regret at the 
view of the Acrepolis, the Academic 
Groves, the Temples of Minerva and The- 
seus, the Areopazus, with the surrounding 
mountains of Hymetius, Pentelicus, Par- 
nes, Egaleos and Citheron; the mind re- 
tires into the ages of antiquity, and the 
memory brings up betore it a multitude of 
images of the greatest men and the grand. 
est events recorded tn profane history. But 
it is not inan epistle of this kind that l 
can indulge in feelings and reflections on 
these remembrancers of attic greatness: I 
have a theme of a different kind, and one 
oie is sll dearer to my heart than even 
that which I have now touched. I have 
news to communicate which will fill your 
hearts with joy: Athens also is become 
the seat of a Bible Society ! 


‘ This was an event which I dared not 
anticipate before my coming here; and 
which I did not even find myself at liberty 
to propose to a single individual, until the 
third day after my arrival. But the God, 
Whose we are, and whom we serve inthe 
cause of the Bible, can make all hin@eran- 
ces give way, and erect monuments of his 
mercy wherescever he pleases. 


‘ The Athens Bible Society was formed 
vesterday. The Committee is composed 
of twelve of the most respectable men in 
the Greeks. Archbishop, 
though absent at Constantinople, was nomi- 
institution, which 
i is hoped, he will not refuse to 
accept; Mr. Legotheti, the British Consal, 
and Mr. ‘lirnaviti, were elected vice-presi- 
dents ; with six directors, two secretaries, 

nd a treasure! 
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usefulness includes Attica and Beeotia,with 
the neighbouring isles »f Eubea, Salamis, 
The Directors seem 
impressed with the necessity and utility of 
making the modern Greek Testament a 
school-book, and of supplying the clergy, 
who are greatly tm want of the Scriptures, 
both for their churches and their people, 
wiih the ancient and modern Greek Testa- 


Eyina, and others. 


ment.’ 


Extract from a Speech delivered by his 
Excellency Prince Galitzin, at the Sixth 
Anniversary ofthe Russian B-ble Society, 


October 9, 1819. 


‘6 There is exhibited to the attentive eye 
of the Christian, a singular, and most strik- 
ing feature in the accounts respecting that 
vast field in which the Word of Life ts now 
sowing ; namely, a most indefatigable zeal 
in prepa:ing versi-ns of the boly Scriptures 
in the Janvuages of all the unenlightened 
nations scattered upon the face of the earth. 
And in our own country this is no less ma- 
In the differen! governments, both 
near and remote, in the desert and in the 
village, in snow clad Siberia, and upon the 
mountains of Caucasus and Uralia, are to 
be found lovers of the Word of God, who, 
of their own accord, and without any earth- 
ly selfish views of gain, are engaged in the 
work of translating the Gospels, and other 
parts of the Bible, into the various lan- 
suares and dialects spoken by the tribes 
who inhabit Russta—people who never be- 


nitest. 


fure even beard of this Divine Word. 


« The reading of the holy Scriptures ts 
also becommeg more general among us and 
among our villagers, who, in many places, 
Sabbath, and 
other holy days, to spend them in reading 


assemble together, on the 


their Bibles; and in some places, even the 


youth are occupied in the instruction of 
J 


theis parents who have not before been 
taught toread. The soldiers and savlors 
aie Lkewise of their own accord seeking 
this soiritual food. Thev experience that, 
in their families, the Bible supplies them 
with lessons for the regulation of their 
hives, and with an abundant source of daily 
comfort and edification. 


«* But, in addition to all this, a still more 
gratifying prospect of usefulness is now 
presented to our Society. In conformity 
vith the will of the monarch, the reading 
of the holy Scriptures is now introduced 
into all our seminaries of instruction ; and 
this will doubtless lay a foundation for the 
piety of the rising generation, and thus, to 


Negro Education in Senegal. 








no small extent, promote the kingdom of 


Christ in the earth,”? 


NFGRO EDUCATION IN SENEGAL, 


The f.llowing is an extract from a letter 
written by M. Dard, the superintendant of 
the school established at Senegal, on the 
system of mutual instruction, to M. Jo. 
mard, the secretary to the Society formed 
system 

Some 
of the particulars will be found highly in. 
teresting ; bu: what will a British—rather 
what will a Christian—reader say to the 
desecration of the day of sacred rest, by 
teaching the Negroes “elementary physics; 
caloric, light, space, porosity, attraction, 
and repulsion ;” instead of the principles 
and duties of the Gospel of Christ?) If our 


in Paris for encouraging that 
throughout the French dominions. 


French neighbours will condescend to take 
a lesson on the best mode of raising the 
African character, let them look at the 
state of the recaptured Negroes under Mr, 
Johnson’s truly pastoral care. There they 
will witness natives of almost every variety 
—men wiio have been rescued but recently, 
in all their barbarism, from the holds of 
slave vessels—beginning to cultivate the 
arts of social life, and not only * not sloth. 
ful in business,” but very many of them 
* fervent in spirit serving the Lord.” It 
would be difficult to find any spot in 
the world upon which Christian benevo- 
lence may fix its eye at the present mo- 
ment with high«r satisfaction and brighter 

hope than Regent’s Town, the chief scene 

of these disinterested and successful ex- 

ertions. We are far from being  insensi- 

ble to the benevolent labours of M. Dard 

and his employers ; and are rejoiced to see 

persons, of whatever name or nation, zea- 

lous for the cause of suffering Africa. But 

unless knowledge and civilization are made 

the handmaids to Christianity ; unless the 

word of God is introduced, and aa strict 

regard to his Sabbaths inculcated ; the best 

part of the boon, and that which chiefly 

renders the remainder valuable, will be 

omitted. 


‘“ Nearly three years have elapsed,” 
says the writer, ‘since my departure 
from Paris for this place; and I have 
now the heartfelt satisfaction of being 


able to inform you, that already two 


hundred native children, instructed u" 
der my own eyes, at St. Louis, read 
with great correctness and facility. The 
total number of scholars since my @4? 
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pointment, amounts to 254 ; of these nine- 
teen have disappeared without profiting in 
any manner by their lessons ; one hundred 
and thirty have completed their elementary 
courses, and a hundred and five regularly 
frequent the school-room., But the smail- 
pox has struck a dreadful blow at our in- 
stitution; eighty children were attacked 
by it in less than a fortnight, so that for a 
short time the school was reduced to twen- 
ty-five pupils. Thank God, however, that 
the malady is drawing to an end; but we 
have to regret the loss of two monitors ge- 
neral, who were the chief ornaments of our 
little establishment. 


At present our roll-call increases daily : 
joy is depicted on every countenance, on 
revisiting the asylum in which they tasted 
the first fruits of civilization: they them- 
selves participate in those sentiments of 
affection which I have uniformly man:fest- 
ed towards them, on reflecting that they 
are the first natives of Senegal who are 
destined to spread the blessings of instruc- 
ion amongst their more remote compat- 
riots. 


‘‘Qur little Black academy has recom. 
menced its evening sittings : we are about 
to begin the translation of Simor de Nan- 
tua, and shall also put the last hand to our 
version of the School Pictures. We have 
already found a great number of Wolof, 
proverbs, which are well worthy of being 
transmitted to Europe. Geography has 
not been neglected; the greatest part of 
our monitors possess globes which they 
have traced themselves on the eggs of os- 
triches. Several understand the use of the 
quadrant, and know how to calculate the 
latitude and longitude : finally, four of the 
Most advanced, and to whom I have given 
lessons in particular since my arrival, are 
versed in arithmetic, elementary geometry, 
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rectangular and spherical trigonometry, and 
algebra to the sec nd degree inciusive, 
«In order tu neglect nothing that can 
contribute (o the improvement of my moni- 
tors, I determined to make the m acquaint- 
ed with the principles of nature: for this 
purpose, Sundays and Thursdays have 
been appropriated to the study of elemen- 
tary physics : we have treated on Caluric, 
light, the different state of bodies, space, 
divisibility, porosity, and on attraction and 
repulsion, We have also tou hed on the 
principal pheiiomena presented by the at- 
msphere, water, and electricity ; but our 
charger, which is nothing more than a large 
bottle well plastered with Spanish wax, has 
not always answered our wishes. We 
have, notwithstanding, succeeded by dint 
of patience: and now, so indifferent have 
my pupils become te the sound of thunder, 
whose approach formerly made them trem- 
ble in every joint, that it ovly furnishes 
them with a philosophical experiment ; and 
while the lightnings are playing over their 
heads, they are merely discussing their sa- 
lutary effects !” 


After some minor details, M. Dard thus 
concludes his communication: ‘*1 have 
omitted no exertion or precaution that was 
likely to increase the number of Lancaste- 
rian schools in Africa; and in spite of the 
obstacles which I have frequently had to 
encounter, notwithstanding the pamphlets 
circulated by selfish individuals to depre- 
ciate the new method, I am happy to assure 
you of its entire success, as well as that of 
the honourable mission confided to me; 
since I can add, in proof of the assertion, 
that twelve monitors are ready and willing 
to proceed forthwith into the interior, for 
the laudable purpose of enlightening their 
ignorant brethren So that it only remains 
for government to issue their orders on the 
subject.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN. 


Vue reports and conjectures which have 

prevailed for some trme, relative to the 

affairs of Spain, are at lengtii superseded 

by the unexpected termination of the whole, 

ina complete and almost bloodless Revolu- 

‘ton. The king, feeling it to be impossible 
Christ. Qbsery. 219. 


to resist the gathering storm, prudently 
resolved to bend before it. He has pro- 
claimed the re-establishment of the Consti- 
tution of 1812, which, on his return to 
Spain, he had been led totally to annul; has 
taken an oat! publicly before the Council of 
State, to observe and maintain it; and has 
issued orders for immediately assembling 
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the Cortes, in order to deliberate upon the 
best means of *¢ healing the wounds of the 
country,” and consolidating the new system 
of government. Had he had the wisdom, 
on his restoration to the throne, to have 
consented to such modifications of the royal 
power, as the altered circumstances of 
Spain called for, a constitution might then 
have been framed under happier auspices 
than can now be expected. He might have 
so blended with the ancient prerogatives 
of ihe crown, and the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy, the new born rights of the people, 
as to have united in his cause the universal 
Spamsh Nation, and to have erected his 
throne on the only safe and stable basis— 
the affections and interests of his subjects. 
That opportunity was unhappily lost : a pe- 
riod of misgovernment, and oppression has 
succeeded: distrust, and hatred, and re- 
sentment for unmerited injury, have taken 
the place of confidence, and esteem, and 
loyalty ; and it is greatly to be feared, that 
in the compact which may be entered into 
between a liamiliated monarch and an in- 
dignant and victorious people, the gratifica- 
tion of the feelings of the moment may be 
preferred to the solid and permanent advan- 
taye of the kingdom ‘The constitution of 
1812, indeed, was of far too democratic a 
cast, and proceeded too much on the ab- 
stract dogmas of the French school, to per- 
mit us to hope that it could ever be ren- 
dered consistent with the stability of mo- 
narchical government; and in the present 
state of men’s minds, it is to be apprehend- 
el that, instead of correcting this defect, 
there will be a strong disposition still far- 
ther to abridge the power of the executive 
branch, and to degrade, if not to extinguish, 
the aristocracy as a separate order in the 
State. I[t were greatly to be desired, that 
the leaders of the popular party, profiting 
by the experience to be derived from the 
page of history, and from the living lessons 
which the different governments of Eu- 
rope exhibit at this moment, would exer- 
cise that wise and prudent caution in the 
work of reform which the peculiar circum. 
stances of Spain eminently require. In the 
mean time, it is impossible not to exult in 
some of the effects which have already pro- 
ceeded trom this singular Revolution. The 
inquisition has been suppressed: its dun- 
eweons have been laid bare to the light of 
day, and its captives liberated. The pat- 
riot leaders, who, afier having so gallantly 

ned and vindicated the rights of 
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their king, and the independence of their 
nation, against the insidious wiles, and the 
powerful and ferocious aggression, of Bo- 
naparte, were basely and ungratefully ba- 
nished from their native land, have been 
recalled from their exile, and are hastening 
back to share in this second triumph of 


freedom. 


But in the midst of the satisfaction with 
which it is impossible for us not to hail 
these happy changes, we cannot conceal 
that that satisfaction is mingled with some 
serious misgivings. To some of these, 
arising from the very nature of the new 
Constitution, we have already adverted, 
But what, it may be asked, is likely to be 
the aspect of this Revolution on the future 
fates of South America? Republican Go. 
vernments, though they have had credit 
given them, by speculative politicians, for 
a larger portion of virtue than monarchies, 
have never shewn that, in fact and in prac- 
tice, they are less actuated by the evils of 
national ambition, and of the love of power 
and aggrandizement. We are far, there- 
fore, from expecting that the Cortes will 
be disposed to concede to the Spanish pro- 
vinces their claim of independence, or even 
to consent to any great relaxation of the 
former commercial restrictions. They may 
offer, indeed, a seat in the Cortes to depu- 
ties from South America; but without a 
thorough change in the principles which 
have hitherto governed the relations of the 
parent state with her colonies, the latter 
will hardly be seduced, even by that offer, 
again to recognize the sovereignty of the 
former. If we are right in this conjecture, 
is it not to be feared that hostilities will 
continue, and that the Cortes will have itin 
their power to carry them on with much 
more vigour and effect than Ferdinand was 
able todo? They will have the resources 
of the country more entirely at their com- 
mand, and may, after they have been fully 
invested with the authority of the state, be 
desirous of finding employment at a dis- 
tance, fora large part of that army which 
has achieved the Revolution. No govern- 
ment can contemplate with perfect com- 
placencv an armed body, elated with a 
sense of its own strength, and which has 
learnt to regard the efficient control o! 
the state as placed in their hands. 


Another momentous question respects 
the Slave Trade. Spain has bound herse 
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to this country to abolish that trade, uni- 
versally and finally, in the approaching 
month of May. What course will the Cor- 
tes be disposed to pursue on this point? We 
are not without our fears respecting it. We 
would, however, hope, that they will em- 
brace the opportunity of shewing their real 
value for liberty, as well as their gratitude 
to him who has broken the chains which 
bound themselves, by taking adequate care 
that the nominal, shall also prove a real, 
extinction of this traffic ; and that the year, 
from which dates the commencing freedom 
of the Spanish Nation, shall record their 
unanimous concurrence in promoting, as 
far as depends on them, the hberation of 


Africa. 


FRANCE, 


The murderer of the duc de Berri has 
not yet been brought to trial. It is sup- 
posed that many others will be found to be 
implicated in his guilt.—Laws are likely 
to be passed by the chambers, for restrain- 
‘ng the liberty of the press, and for giving 
to the government additional powers of ar- 
rest in certain cases. 


AMERICA. 


In the Congress of the United States 
strong efforts have been made, which we 
trust will prove successful, for preventing 
the admission of any new State into the 
Union which does not consent to relinquish 
the right of allowing slaves to be imported 
into its territory. The government seems 
also to have applied itself to the effectual 
suppression of the American contraband 
Slave Trade. A national vessel has been 
sent to the coast of Africa, to cruise against 
the contrabandists; and measures have 
been taken to form acolony of free Blacks 
on that coast, into which liberated captives 
may be incorporated, on the plan of Sierra 
Leone. 


DOMESTIC, 

Parliament was dissolved on the 29th of 
February, and the new elections have 
since been proceeding rapidly throughout 
the country. They have not, we are happy 
to say, been peculiarly marked by tumult 
or party violence ; and indeed, considering 
the great interest attached to questions of 
internal policy at the present moment, they 
may be said to have proceeded even some- 
vhat tamely. The only place where symp. 
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toms of riot shewed themselves was Co- 
ventry, where the notorious Cobbett pre- 
sented himselfas a candidate; and, strange 
to tell, the violence of the mob was here 
directed against this radical writer, so as 
even to endanger his personal safetvy—a 
happy illustration of the proverbial fickle- 
ness of mobs. His ridiculous partiality 
the bones of Tom Paine, which he hac 
doubtless expected to have enshrined with 
pomp and popular acclamation in this coun- 
try, seems to have disgusted even the Ra- 
dicals of Coventry—a circumstance which 
affords ground, we hope, for the censolato- 
ry inference, that reverence for religion 
maintains a stronger hold on the minds of 
the lower classes than many are inclined 
to believe. 


i 
© 
i 


It is conceived, that upon the whele, 
ministers have been losers by the present 
elections as far as they have hitherto pro- 
ceeded. In the city of London, indeed, 
they have been painers; Mr. Waithman 
and Mr. Thorp having been forced to give 
way to the lord mayor, Bridges, and Sir 
William Curtis. In Devonshire also, and 
in Leicestershire, the two Whig members 
have been displaced ;—Lord Ebrington in 
the former by Sir Thomas Acland, and Mr, 
Phillips in the latter by Mr. Keek, Tie 
Opposition, however, have had the advan- 
tage in Buckinghamshire, Staffordshire, 
Bedfordshire, Nottingham, Northampton, 
Ipswich, Hebester, Portsmouth, and in a 
few other places. The radical leaders 
have not been very successful. The attempt 
of Cobbett at Coventry, and that of Hunt 
at Preston, have failed: but it must be 
recorded to the disgrace of these boroughs, 
that Cobbett obtained several hundred 
votes, and Hunt upwards cf a thousand.-- 
Mr. Hobhouse has displaced Mr. Lam) in 
Westminster, after a protracted contest. 
An effort, made by the second son of the 
late Mr. Whitbread, to displace Mr. Mel- 
lish in Middlesex, is still undecided. In 
Westmoreland, the contest has also been 
severe. The two sons of Lord Lonsdale 
have been seated, though with great diffi 
culty: the numbers were, Lord Lowther 
1550, Col. Lowther 1412, Mr. Brougham 
1349. At Liverpool Mr. Canning obtained 
an easy victory over a Radical wlio attempt- 
ed to disturb his seat, and he appears to 
have founded his claim to the favour of the 
numerous electors of that town, on the open 
and undisguised avowal, not only of anti- 
radical but of anti-reform principles. His 
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speeches on the hustings deserve to be 
read as the ablest popular vindication which 
we have met with of those who, like Mr, 
Canning, are decidedly hostile to what is 
called Parliamentary Reform. 


It is now generally believed that the 
Qveen will not return to Kngland, and 
that she has acquiesced in ar arrangement 
which is to secure to her an adequate in- 
come for life, on the understanding that 
she shall continue to reside abroad. 


In certain parts of Ireland there have 
occurred very serious disturbances, which 
it proved necessary to employ a military 
force torepress. Tranquility, however, ts 
said to have veen restored ; and some of 
the ringleaders having been apprehended, 
brought to trial, and found guilty, hepes 
ure entertained that tveir early conviction 
will have a salutary influence on the minds 
of their deluded followers The influence, 
however, of trials and executions can be 
but temporary, Expediens of a very dif- 
ferent description are necessary. in order to 
eradicate the lawless spirit too prevalent 
in Ireland. We long to witness, in that 
hitherto neglected country, aw se and sys 
tematic effort to humanize the population 
by means of early moral and rebgious cul 
ture; and, while their minds are expar ded 
by education, to conc:hiate their affections, 
by the union of kindness and suavi'y with 
firmness and vigilance, on the part_of those 
who administer the laws. 


In Scotland, a momentary alarm was ex- 
cited by the appearance of tumult at Cul- 
rain ip Rosshire. The proprietor of a large 
estate in that county had given notice to 
his native tenantry, to the number of five 
or six hundred, to quit their farms. All 
who know any thing of Highlanders know 
their passionate and romantic attachment 
to their native soil. A shew of resistance 
was at first made, by these poor people, to 
the sheriff’s officers who came to serve the 
writs of ejectment; but they required no 
other interference than that of their revered 
clerzyman, to induce them to yield obe- 
dience to the laws. He had no sooner rep- 
resented to them the impropriety of their 
eonduct, than they submitted to their hard 
fate without opposition. We say, their hard 
tute: for surely it is hard to be thus sud- 
denly uprooted from the soil that reared 
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them ; to be expelled from the seats of 
the:r progenitors, to which thet hearis had 
been linked, by feelings and associations 
of which nene can estimate the force but 
those who have witnessed "hem; and to be 
driven to seek in some foreign clime the 
asylum denied them in their own. The 
proprietor of an estate bas a legal right, 
indeed, to eject from his farms their present 
te.anis, and to replace them by persons 
who will enter into his views of agricultu- 
ralimprovement. But surely, in this case, 
a patient and persevering effort migh? first 
have been mare, to induce these poo: peo- 
ple to lend themselves to his plans, while 
he kindly afforded them the inssructuion 
necessary to that end, ‘That they are sen- 
sible to the influence of mild and affec- 
tionate persuasion, is evident from the rea- 
diness with which they yrelded to the friend. 
ly voice of their pastor, Ard can it be 
doubted, that much might have been done 
to prevail with them to adopt the medi 
tated improvements, had the laird, as well 
asthe minister, shewn himself disposed to 
be their protector and friend ;—had he con- 
ducted himself towards them as a father, 
and exlibited to them, in his own example 
or that of others, the nature and effects of 
the changes he clesired to introduce ? We 
sincerely hope that something of this kind 
may still be attempted. 


One of the most interesting branches of 
our domestic history during the present 
month relates to the trials for sedition 
which have taken place at the assizes in 
different places. 


Various persons have been convicted of 
vending seditious libels; and it is to be 
hoped, that the practice will be checked by 
the determination, manifested by the go- 
vernment, to prosecute the offence, «nd by 
the courts and juries to punish it, —Sixteen 
individuals who had been apprehended for 
a riot at Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, pleaded 
guilty to the charge, and received a very 
lenient sentence.—The trial of Hunt and 
others, charged with having conspired to 
calla meeting at Manchester for illegal 
purpeses, and to the terror of his Majes- 
ty’s peaceable subjects, commenced at 
York, on the 16th, and had not yet tertnt 
nated on the 25th instant. On the 23d, sit 
Francis Burdett was tried at Leicester for 
a seditious libel, and was found guilty. 
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The libel was contained in a letter written 
by bim to the electors of Westnunster, 
from Kirby Hail, bis seat in Leicestershire, 
immediately on his teceiving the newspa- 
ner-account of the transactions at Manches- 
te on the 16:b of August; and it was pub- 
iste tin aibthe pebhe prints The honcur 
ane Bart. pleaded bis own cause with his 
ystal taent, but with more moderation 
than the anflamimatory style of bis letter 
had led us to expect. But neither on the 
part Of te judge wor of the jury did there 
appear to eXist amomert’s doubt or hesita- 
tion as to the characcer of the alleged hbel, 
or us to the verdict which ought to be re- 
turned upon it. 


A trial, however, of still deeper interest 
s shortly to take place.— We briefly alluded 
jn our last Numbec to the discovery of the 
conspiiacy Which a:med to assassinate at 
one blow the whole ot his majesty’s cabi- 
nei ministers, as they were assembled to 
dinner at Lord Harrowby’s, The plan ap- 
pears to have been well laid; and the pro- 
b.bility is, that but for the information re- 
spectings it, which was provide: tially con- 
veyed to Lord Harrowby, on the very fore- 
noon of the day fixed for the perpetration 
of ihe crime, it Would have completely suc- 
ceeded. ‘Ph oity or forty men, armed with 
haud-renades, carbines, pistols, swords, 
and daggers, rushing unexpectedly into an 
apartment where twelve or fifteen unarmed 
individuals were seated at dinner, might 
have executed their deadly purpose, with- 
wutthe apparent possibility of the escape 
ofa single victim. The person by whom 
tle discovery was made is unknown to the 
public; but it appears to have been no one 
belonging to the police, or employed by it 
inthe capacity of aspy. So far therefore 
irom Serving to prove, as some allege, the 
expediency of the system of espionage— 
which, though approved by many respecta- 
ble persons, we for our parts must continue, 
on principle, to reprobate, as immoral and 
unnecessarve—-it rather serves to shew its 
uselessness. Spies availed us nothing on 
this occasion, Had not information been 
Riven from another source, the projected 
blow weuld in all human probability have 
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been struck and might by this time be pro. 
ducing consequences of the most disastrous 
kind.—fhe tnal of the conspirators for 
high treason and murder, will take place 
early in next mouth. We shall then per- 
haps learn more distinctly the probable ex- 
tent, and ramifications of their plot, and 
wha! were their ulterior designs and hopes, 
after the first act in their tragedy had been 
successtul.y closed. But whatever may be 
the truth of the case in these respects, we 
can tiardly doubt that the mediated assas. 
Sinaticn originated in those wicked and 
diabolical efforts which have been making 
for some time past, through the medium 
of the periodical press, and more particu 

larly by means ot Sunday newspapers, to 
poison the public mind; to undermine the 
privciples of reverence towards God, and 
loyalty tothe king; and to generate a con- 
tempt for ali those moral restraints, for 
all those social charities, and for all those 
cempunctious visitings of nature which are 
calculated to arrest the hand of cold and 
premeditated murder; and which have 
hitherto, at least in this happy land, sur- 
rounded life and property with a guard 
more powerful than even the sword of jus- 
tice, or the array of military force. We 
trust that government will be on tlie watch 
to prevent the continued diffusion of this 
sible pestilence, and that early measures 
wili be taken to suppress those worst vehi- 
cles of it, the Sunday newspapers. We 
trust, however, that their paternal vigi 

lance will not be confined to the suppres- 
sion of what is flagrantly wrong, but will be 
extended to the radical cure and preven- 
tion of it; and that they will take an early 
review of our domestic institutions—the 
state of education—the poor Jaws—our 
code of criminal justice—our prison disci- 
pline—the evils of our commercial system, 
and those of our internal police—applying 

toeach their proper remedy. Our senti- 
ments on these various points continue un- 
changed, and we shall therefore content 
ourselves, for the present, with referring 
our readers to what we have already said 
upon them, in our View of Public Affairs, 

in the four concluding Numbers of our last 


volume. 
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OBITUARY. 


For the Christian Observer. 
| From an American Correspondent. } 
SOSHUA MADDOX WALLACE, Esq: 


Diep at Burlington, New Jersey (Ame- 
rica,) on the 17th of May, 18:9, Josuua 
Mappox WaLLACg, Esq. inthe 68th year 
of his age. 


When one is removed whose services in 
the cause of reiigion have been peculiarly 
eminent, itis but an act of justice to shew 
our seuse of them, by publicly recording 
them. That such was tie character of 
him whose death is here announced, will 
be testified from personal acquaintance by 
many American readers of the Christian 
Observer: and many more who were not 
among his personal acquaintance, will tes- 
tify the same from a knowledge of facts 
which will long continue to speak his 
praise. In his death, Chiristianity has lost 
one of its most sincere and zealous sup- 
porters, and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Americas, one of her brightest 
ornaments and most useful members. We 
could dwell with pleasure on his private 
and social virtues, his ardent devotion, and 
nerfect resignation to the will of Heaven. 
But these we leave to be cherished in the 
memory of connubial and filial affection. 
His cordial hospitality might afford us a 
pleasing theme ; for the Christian minister 
and Christian stranger, of every denomina- 
tion, always found his door and his heart 
open to receive them. We might enlarge 
upon his usefulness and fidelity as a magis- 
trate. But they will long be remembered 
by many who have reaped the benefits of 
his upright decisions and Christian coun- 
. We could record with pleasure his 
distinction as a patron of science. Expe- 
rience bad taught him the value of it, for 
he was himself a scholar. He was for 
many years an active and useful member 
of the Board of Trust of Nassau Hall, the 
college of New Jersey; which office he 
continued to discharge, witb usefulness to 
the institution and reputation to himself, 
until he was removed from it by death :— 
nor were his exertions for the promotion of 
learning confined within the walls of that 
college: whatever literary institutions lay 
within the sphere of his influence were sure 
to feel the warmth of his benevolence. 


se 
SL 


But uSerul as he was in the patronage of 
science, he was still more so in his labours 
to disseminate that ** wisdom which is 
from above.” Having himself tasted tie 
sweets of those living waters which issue 
from the throne of God, he was inspired 
with the benevolent design of opening this 
inexliaustible fountain to others. & was 
his greatest delight to be instrumental in 
distributing among the destitute that Di. 
vine Book which alone can make men wise 
unto salvation. An ardent admirer of that 
wonder of the world, the British and Fo. 
reign Bible Society, be exerted his utmost 
endexvours to establish instiiutions with a 
similar object in his own country. Upon 
the formation of the first Bible Socieiy in 
the United States, that cf Philadelphia, 
though residing at a considerable distance 
from it, and in another state, he imme. 
diately became a member, induced several 
others in his serghbourhcod to do the same, 
and tovk great interest in its success. But 
his pious exertions did not stop here. He 
co-operated in forming the New _ Jersey 
Bible Society, which is now grown tu be a 
large and extensively useful institution. Of 
this he was for nine years in succession an 
active manager ; namely, from the estab- 
lishment of the Scciety until his death; and 
it is recorded of bim, that he brought the 
largest amount to its treasury which was 
ever brought by an individual at one time. 


But that in which his feelings were 
most deeply interested, was that important 
national institution, ** The American Bible 
Society.” The successful efforts of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society having 
been viewed with admiration, the design 
was early conceived of concentrating the 
resources of the friends of religion on this 
side of the Atlantic, for supplying the des- 
titute with the Word of Life; and long 
before this design was carried into effect, 
the deceased was deeply engaged with a 
few others in maturing counsels, and pre- 
paring the minds of the people for the es- 
tablishment of an institution which now 
bids fair to survive the youngest of its foun- 
ders. Mr. Wallace was chosen the presi- 
dent of the convention for the formation of 
the Society, as an acknowledgment of his 
zeal and services in promoting the great 
object for which they were then assembled 
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After the Society was established, his 
promptness in attending to its concerns, his 
efforts to induce other Societies to attach 
themselves a3 auxiliaries to il, and his anxi- 
ety to be present at its meetings, evinced 
the interest which he felt in its great ob- 
ject. Nothing short ofan absolute necessi- 


ty caused his absence frum its meetings ; 


and even on the last anniversary, which 
was only a few days before his death, it 
was with difficulty bis friends and his phy- 
sician prevailed with him not to attempt the 
journey to NewYork, the place of the Socie- 
ty’s meeting, though he was then so feeble 
as to be scarcely able to walk. 


Such is a sketch of the character of this 
eminent Christian; so deeply was his heart 
engaged in the great and glorious work of 
sending the Word of Life to those who are 
perishing for lack of knowledge. May eve- 
ryone who knew, and every one who shall 
read of his pious zeal in the service of God, 
be inspired by the Giver of all grace, with 
aspirit to ® go and do likewise !”? G. 


Burlington, New Jersey, 1819. 


COLONEL TROTTER. 

On the 11th of June at Courtallam, died 
Colonel CuarkLes TrRoTTER, commanding 
P.lamcottah and the district of Tinnerel- 
ley, aged 54 years ;—a British officer not 
more eminently distinguished for his pro- 
fessional character, than for his pious life 


and happy death. 


He had enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
state of good health for nearly forty years, 
the period of his services in that country, 
The disease that terminated in his death 
commenced with bilious symptoms ; but 
being accustomed to slight attacks of bile 
in the hot season, he thought this to be 
nothing mere, and hoped it would go off, 
as usual, of itself. Unhappily be was de- 
ceived, until his complaint had made such 
in alarming progress as to resist the efforts 
of medicine. 


_He was interred, at his own particular de- 
sire, without the military bonours usually 
pad to his rank: but such a man was not 
(0 be committed in privacy to the grave. 
His dying request was indeed literally ob- 
served: but such honours were paid him 
48 few receive ; for every inhabitant of the 
Mace, whether European or Native, high 
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alo 


or low, rich or poor, lamented his death, 
boih as a private and a pubic loss ; and his 
corpse was followed by crowds to the 
tomb. 


In addition to this public testimony to 
his worth, it is stated also by Mr. Hough, 
the clergyman who attended him during his 
last iilness, that, ** he was beloved by all 
that knew him: and the poor natives of 
every caste and rank were supplicating 
their respective gods for his recovery many 
months before his death. This speaks 
more than the loudest encomium for the 
just and lenient manner in which he exer- 
cised his power over them. The native 
troops under his command revered him as 
a father, and looked up to him with the 
confidence of children; while every Euro- 
pean at this station esteemed him as the 
brightest ornament of our society. No 
wonder, then, that his death is bewailed as 
acommon calamity, and that his funeral 
train was composed of weeping crowds. 
Surely it is some consolation to have been 
intimate with, or related to, so estimable 
a man.” 


In an after part of his Jetter Mr, Hough 
remarks—‘‘ The last and most substantial 
ground of consolation is, the state of bis 
mind at the approach of death. He had 
not lived to God in vain! He was fully 
aware how his sickness would terminate, 
some weeks before his death, and therefore 
he set his temporal affairs in order: but 
with his soul he had little then to do. Long 
had he trusted in the covenant mercies ot 
his Saviour; and nearly the last words that 
he said to me were, that he found the pro. 
mises of the Lord fulfilled in rich abun- 
dance to his soul. His religion wasalways 
without display, and it preserved this 
character to the last; butit then proved to 
have been well digested, and he reaped its 
peaceable fruits. His reasoning faculties 
never forsook him, so that during the in- 
tervals of strength with which he was 
occasionally favoured, I was enabled to 
remind him of the unspeakable love ot 
Jehovah in Christ Jesus, in providing a ran- 
som for his soul from endiess misery. And 
when he could not utter what he felt, his 
sparkling eye, and placid countenance be- 
spoke the inward joy he derived from the 
heavenly theme: and in this manner he 
resigned his sou! into the hands of his 
heavenly Father,” Y 
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216 Keclestastical Preferments.—Answers to Correspondents. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. James Campbell, Church and Pa- 
rish of Farquair, county of Peebles, 

Rev. Henry Morgan, of Miskin Glamor- 

eanshire, Brinsop Wear V. Hereford. 

Rev. George Moore, late of Pembroke 
Uall, Cambridge, to the Perpetual Curacies 
of St. Peter and St. Margaret, Lincoln. 

Rev. C. Alfree,a Minor Canon of Ko- 
chester Cathedral. 

Rev. T. G. Tyndale, M. A. (formerly of 
Trinity College, Oxford, V Woburn 
Bucks, and Tadlow, Cambridgeshire,) Hot- 
ton R. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. Thompson, M. A. (Vicar of 
Meopham) Lullingston Rk. Kent. 


Rev. W. F. Mansell, B A. (of Trinity 


Coliege, Cambruige, Vicar of Sandhurst, 
Gloucestershire, ) Ashelwocth V. adjoining, 
Rev. J Harris, Lianthette R. Brecon, 
Rev. H Craven Ord, Stratfield Mori. 

mer V. Berks. 

Rev. Joh» Hailward, M.A. of Worcester 
College, Oxtord, Stanton in-the Wolds k. 
Notts, on his own petition. 

Rev J remsib Burroughes, B.A Recto. 
ry of Burlingbam S:. Andrew,with Burling. 
ham St Kdmund annexed, Ne rtolk 

Kev H. Blunt, B. A. Clare V. Suffulk, 

Rev. John Wrlliams But, 8. A. Laken. 
heath V. Suffulk. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Crertcus Lancasraiensts;W.W O.W.; An OBserver; A ConsTAnr READER; 


SF. : Gi. ¢ G. Wee 
MAN; J.H.; J.M.; Epstion; 


R R.; P.; A Wrvykrenamisrc; A Procesranr CLercy. 
A CuHrist1AN MARINER; 


Miss L., and s, P. 


have been received, and ave under considera’'.n, 


We are desired to state, that the one half ofa 100/. bank note, No. 


10,556, has been re. 


ceived by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
E psiLon’s difficuliy arises merely from a grammatical minconengtcen. The word * Joc)” 
in the second collect for the evening service, IS Not an aljective but a conjunction ; not 


ambo, but et, c 


corresponding with the words ** and also.” 


{Ve agree with B A. B. in several of his remarks relative to the paper of Quarens, on 


‘6 Extra services ;” but if we were never to admit any communications fr. 


m corres 


nondents but such as fully coincide with our own views, there would be an end to all 


useful discussion. 


ments had reached us betore his own came to hand 


B..A. B will perceive sag areply anticipating most of his —_ 


The following passage from 


B A. B.’s communication furnishes a topic ko touched upon by Kespondens :—* It 


ippears to me,”’ 


should, even in the case specified, of ‘extra or gratuitous service, 
ment of the Evening devotions of our church. 


observes our correspondent, ** most singular that any churchman 


> aesire any abrilge 


Had your corresponden’ made some 


similar remarks with regard to the Morning Service, I should not have been much 
surprised—atithough my sentiments with regard to the lawfulness or expediency of 


curtailment, would have been the same as in the present instance. 


But reatly that a 


man should complain of joining in the prayers of bis church for haif an tour, when 
chere remains, accord: ng to the usual length ofthe servic she speaks of, nearly an hour 
sor his favourite exposition, appears to me to manifest a desire of change, unaccounta- 


dle and injudicious. 


sesides allthis, P think a congr gation are as profitably occupied 


‘n prayer and hearing the Scriptures read, as they can be in listening almost exclusive 


ly, to protracted expositions or sermons,’ 


“Ll cannit iMag ne a better way of con- 


lucti: ee the eXtra services to wh: ich your corres» maonut re ters, than by geu g through 


the usual prayers, and explaining one of the lessons, &e. 


Perhaps clergymen would 


employ themselves more profitabty 1 occasconally commenting on some of those taken 


from the Old Testament, than in continually dwelling ona tew 


doctrinal points, and 


discoursing on them with the same sort of illustration, in neatly the same words It 


cannot be doubted, that many passayes of, 


and many circumstances connected with, 


the Old Testament. de. and much more attention than they meet with, im the was of 


explaming them to our 
a read from the desk 
~R.tbinks us * a littl: precipitate” 


vp 


congregations, in order to their properly understanding them, 


in stating, that no change has been made in the 


vondional curates’ licenses, in consequence of the clause respecting which so ™ uc! . 


has been sail; and supposes that we bad seen * the 
So far from tt, we had seen the forms used } 
ing more, a have st7//no reason to suppose that any change 
bas be ‘en, it may easily be proved, and we will: 


form used in one diocese only. 

» several, and have since inquired respect- 
has been made. If there 
ead ly correct our error, 


several articles of Literar y Inteliigence were sent us too late for the present Nu mber. 
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